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The Greater New York Charter. 


Tue people of this country cannot help feeling a very 
creat interest in the charter, now in process of con- 
struction, for the 
local government 
of what will be, 
after the consoli 
dation of the 
populations in 
and around Man- 
hattan Island, 
the second larg- 
est city in the 
world. It is sel 
dom that the 
makers of a char 
ter or a constitu- 
tion have had so 
good an oppor 
tunity as this to 
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build symmet 
rically and wisely, for the commission has had the adven 
tage of plenty of time and an abundance of experience, 
besides being supported by a strong public opinion that 
municipal government should be divorced entirely from 
national and State politics. 

In the main, from what we have seen of the proposed 
charter, the work has been done admirably well, but now 
and again the makers have prevented themselves, through 
a respect for tradition and by reason of their environment 
perhaps, from realizing the one great fact which should 
dominate those who propose to make good and efficient 
rules for the government of a great corporation such as 
that the new and enlarged city will be. This fact is, that 
the business of the city should be quite apart from politics. 

Before we go any further in this very brief statement of 
our views we wish to declare that we have no sympathy 
and little patience with the didactic arrogance of the mug- 
wumps, who insist that all existing things are wrong, and 
that only the impossible is worth striving for. The chronic 
reformer is very much of a nuisance, but there are practical 
reforms which may be accomplished, and these should be, it 
seems to us, advocated by the good people every where. 

Among such reforms is one to which we have alluded— 
one which could be dealt with by the new city charter—the 
divorcement of municipal business from politics. But Gen- 
eral Tracy and his associates on the charter commission 
propose leaving the police force in the hands of a bi-parti- 
san body—that is, to leave it immersed in politics. 

The police force is the most important of all. That 
body can do more for good or for evil than any other. 
Above all others it should be removed from politics. And 
todo this would be quite easy. The men now are enlisted 
very much as soldiers are; they have a secure tenure of 
office, and a pension in case of disability and also after re- 
tirement. The force should be as remote from politics as 
either the army or navy. Men on the force should be tried 
by their fellows sitting as a court such as a court-martial 
is. This would encourage a corps feeling and a pride ina 
calling which recently, to say the least, has been one of some 
reproach. 

We are astonished that General Tracy, after his expe- 
rience as Secretary of the Navy, and his later experience 
in defending policemen charged with grave dereliction of 
duty and serious infractions of the criminal law, did not 
see’ these things—things that are patent to all dispassionate 
observers of municipal administration. 

There is time yet for the charter to be amended, and 
meantime the country will look on with curious interest, as 
it is well understood by all who know anything at all that 
many of the abuses in municipal government are due to a 
system which tempts men in official life to do the wrong in 
preference to the right. 


An Old Hoax Revived. 


HE Greek philosopher's assertion that there is 
nothing new under the sun, it would seem, must 
be applied even to the ‘‘ new journalism” which 
has recently furnished forth such a disgusting 
abundance of sensational nastiness. 

Thus it has been discovered that the newest hoax, doing 
service for the time-worn sea-serpent of the dog-days—we 
mean the marvelous disappearance of a large, thriving 
island in the waves of the Pacific, the prosaic reappearance 


” 


of which has been duly chronicled by the selfsame news- 
papers which but a few days before published profusely- 
illustrated descriptions of the thrilling annihilation of the 
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island—has long ago been anticipated by Daniel Defoe, to 
whom the island was acknowledged to owe all its fame. 

What made the reported disappearance of Juan Fernan 
dez, off the Pacific coast of South America, so interesting 
was the fact that this island has always been held to be the 
scene of Defoe’s story of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” the Odyssey 
of modern times, although Defoe was careful to describe it 
merely as one of the Caribbean Islands lying between the 
island of Trinidad and the mouth of the Orinoco River. 
That he meant the island of Juan Fernandez has been gen- 
erally surmised from the fact that he is known to have 
based the main outlines of his story on the adventure of a 
certain Alexander Selkirk, or Selcraig, a sailing-master, 
who in 1704 was marooned on this island and remained 
there for four years and four months, when he was brought 
back to England and imparted this new literary material to 
Daniel Defoe, Richard Steele, and other hungry pamphlet 
eers of his day. 

Bent upon exploiting this new treasure - trove to the 
utmost, apparently, Daniel Defoe did not content himself 
with writing the most popular novel that has as yet been 
written in English or any other language, but went to the 
further length of making it the subject of an elaborate hoax 
published in Mist's Journal, of which he was the quondam 
editor. For this purpose he christened his island ‘‘ St. Vin 
cent,” but clung to its original location among the Carib 
bean Islands. When it came to ‘‘ faking,” it may as well 
be admitted at once, old Daniel could outfake all the penny- 
a-liners of his time, as well as those of the present day, for 
his description of the marvelous disappearance of his island 
is a far more thrilling and highly-colored narrative than 
any of the ‘‘ sensational stories "that we have been favored 
with so recently. 

**We have a piece of public news,” he writes in Mist's Journal of 
July 5th, 1718, * of such consequence, and necessary for all our readers to 
be fully acquainted with This relates to the entire destruction 
of the island of St. Vincent, in the West Indies, by the immediate hand 
of Nature, directed by Providence, and in a manner astonishing to all the 
world, the like of which never happened since the Creation, or, at least, 
since the destruction of the earth by water in the general deluge.” 

Then follows a minutely circumstantial and harassing 
description of the event and of the causes supposed to lead 
up to it, ending with the belief that ‘‘ not all the philoso- 
phers in the world’ could give a better explanation of the 
supposed event. 

In the next issue of Mist's Journal appeared a paragraph 
to this effect : 

** They pretend to tell us a strange story, viz, that the island of St 
Vincent is found again, and is turned into a volcano, or burning mount 
ain ; but we must acknowledge we do not believe one word of it.”’ 

The difference between the new journalism and the old 
seems to be only this: that in those days Defoe’s rival edit 
ors severely ignored his attempt at securiag a beat, while 
in these days the publication of one fake is merely a signal 
for its amplification and multiplication ad nauseam by other 
ambitious brethren of the pen. 


English Interest in America. 


THE English, up to times quite recent, have failed to 
take any interest in us. It is true they bought our beef 
and called it Eng- 
lish when it hap- 
pened to be par 
ticularly good ; it 
is true, also, that 
the more advent- 
uresome of the 
English noblemen 
and the partic 
ularly impecuni- 
ous as well, took a 
try at the richest 
of our heiresses, 


and, more fre 





quently than it is 


MR. HAROLD FREDERICK. 
From the Bookman. got them. But 


pleasant to recall, 


still the rank and file of the English people cared nothing 
for us whatever. Even the newspapers neglected us, and 
the most enterprising of them was content with a very 
brief review of our money and stock market. 

This, however, is very much changed within the last 
two years. Now even the staid London 7imes keeps a cor- 
respondent in New York, a correspondent of such self-con 
fessed eminence that he does not tell what is happening in 
this country, but what he thinks ought to happen. His 
lucubrations make amusing reading for Americans abroad 
who keep in touch with things at home, and they add to 
the misconceptions of the natives, who are alike baffled by 
our jokes and our seriousness. 

The staid English weeklies also devote much space to 
American affairs, and we have been informed that the Sat 
urday Review has retained Mr. Harold Frederick to write 
about American affairs. This is very well ; indeed, it is 
excellent ; but at the same time there is room to fear that 
Mr. Frederick, native to the soil though he is, has been so 
long and so continuously from home that he does not know 
us as well as he used todo. Indeed, we have thought that 
we detected in Mr. Frederick’s contributions to the Satur 
day Review a constrained effort to approach bis subjects 
from the English side. This is difficult, may be impossible, 
but Mr. Frederick is much to be preferred to the English 
scribe who writes with authority of this country after one 
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quick gallop through it, and he is infinitely to be preferred 
to that very eminent American of the London Times who 
sees only himself whichsoever way he look, whithersoever 


he go. 


The New ‘* Lord’’ Delaware. 


DELAWARE is a tight little State, and since the begin- 
ning of the government has been represented always by 
three members of 


Congress —two 


Senators and one 
Representative. In 
this regard it has 
oe B| been more distin 
f 


guished even than 
Rhode Island, for 
Rhode Island has 
for some time past 
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had two Represent 
atives; but Dela 
ware has usually 
made up for its 
smallness by send 
ing big men to rep 
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resent it in Con 
gress That era, we are afraid, is about to pass away, be- 
cause Delaware has been bought and sold. 

We are told by Mr. Addicks, who announces that he will 
unquestionably be elected to the seat now vacant in the 
United States Senate, that he arranged by purchase, more 
than a year ago, for his election tothe Senate. The Legisla 
ture of the State appears to have been of a somewhat differ- 
ent mind, because Mr. Addicks could never secure a ma 
jority of the votes. In this predicament, rather than not 
have any Senator, Colonel Dupont was chosen; but the 
United States Senate, which by the Constitution passes 
upon the eligibility of all of its members, would not think 
of acquiescing in a decision contrary to the title of Mr. Ad 
dicks. Therefore, a resolution was passed saying that Col- 
onel Dupont was not entitled to a seat. 

Mr. Addicks is known throughout the country as ‘‘ Gas 
Addicks.” 
much, but on account of his speculations in and ownership 


This, we believe, is not because he talks too 


of the stocks of companies engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of illuminating gas. But when Mr. Addicks does talk 
he talks with effect. He said last year that he had bought 
the State of Delaware, and that he meant to defend his 
title. Now we are to see the delivery of the property. 

There is a moral to this transaction—a moral that all 
huckstering politicians might well take to heart. It is 
this: It is cheaper in the end to buy a State Legislature 
outright than merely to hire it, because in the first instance 
the Senate of the United States, sitting as a court, will 
maintain the title, while there is no knowing what may be 
done with the mere contract 


People Talked About. 


ONE of the most frequent things one hears is that this insti- 
tution or that cannot survive the loss of the person at the time 
directing its affairs. Now, it 
is unquestionably true that an 
institution is usually intrench 
ed in strength by the energy 
and the tenacity of one direct 
ing mind ; but it is also quite 
true that an efficient director 
builds so solidly that his good 
work lasts after he is gone. It 
has, therefore, come about that 
no more foolish thing can be 
asserted than that any partic 
ular man is indispensable. He 
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is indispensable, to be sure, 
while yet his successor has not taken hold ; but there are able 
men and to spare for all of the institutions that will ever need 
administrators. These thoughts were suggested by observing 
the recent course of one of New York’s oldest institutions, the 
Brevoort House. This hotel was long the home of the most dis- 
tinguished foreigners who came to New York, and many of its 
patrons did not hesitate to say that it was the best hotel in the 
country. It is far down town now, at the lower end of Fifth 
Avenue. Something over a year ago the proprietor and the 
owners had a misunderstanding as to a new lease and it was 
announced that the old and time-honored hotel would close. 
A great placard was stretched across the front, announcing an 
auction sale. Before this came off an arrangement was made 
and the old proprietor retired for a new one. Now were heard 
presages of disaster, prophecies of inevitable failure, from the 
croakers and pessimists. But none of these things has been 
realized. The institution was too firmly constructed to be thus 
shattered ; the new proprietor, Mr. Charles Jaimes, a graduate 
of Delmonico’s, was too able and of too much experience to fail 
in an administration which retained all the best of the old feat- 
ures and adopted many that were new and good. Therefore, 
the old Brevoort is still the old Brevoort with old-time comforts, 
but with a new and vigorous lease of life. 

=Doubtless the most judicial of aspect of all Mr. Olcott's 
new assistant district-attorneys is David Mitchell. He always 
looks as if he were ‘‘ with good, fat capon lined,” while his florid 
face and his bald head intensify his magisterial resemblance. 
Mr. Mitchell is a few years past fifty. He has long been well 
known at the New York Bar, where he has acquired a reputa- 
tion as a cross-examiner. He is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

=Hitherto the world has not looked to Mr, Fernando Yznaga 
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for grave counsel on public questions of serious import. His 
public prominence has been social or unsocial, as you choose. 
But now he cumes before us as the writer of an important paper 
in the Forum. He discusses the obligations on the part of our 
government to American citizens to put a stop to this disastrous 
war in Cuba. The property interests of Americans in that 
island are very great, and these interests are totally disregarded 
by Spaniards and by Cubans alike. The Spaniards are unable 
to give any security, and the Cubans are not permitted. The 
solution appears plain to all save Mr. Cleveland. 

Under the unsuggestive name of Joseph Jacobs we have 
been entertaining, for the last few weeks, one of the brightest 
foreign guests of the year. When Ahlwardt came over to 
preach anti-Semitism he received columns of newspaper notice, 
but Mr. Jacobs, though an authority on Jewish literature and 
learning, was begrudged a paragraph. Mr. Jacobs is an Aus 
tralian, but a graduate of two English universities, and, apart 
from his standing in Judaism, a very distinguished writer on 
folk-lore, modern poetry, and English philology 
this country to lecture at Gratz College, in Philadelphia, and 


He came to 


incidentally to deliver lectures on Judaism in New York, Balti 
more, and Cincinnati. 

Mr. Dingley. if he do not go into Major McKinley’s Cab 
inet, will without doubt be the leader ef the majority on the 
floor of the House, 
and also chairman of 
the Ways and Means 
committee. Mr. 
Dingley’s revenue 
bill failed of pas 
sage in the Senate 
last year, and ap 
pears to be pretty 
sure of the same fate 
at this short session. 
If this be so, then the 
bill will be dead and 
the way open for a 
bill which will pretty 
surely be a tariff bill, 
whether it be a rev- 





enue bill or not. Its 
fate will also be 
problematical, for no 
one has yet been able 
to figure out a good 
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working Republican 
majority in the Senate that will meet after the fourth of March 
Mr. Dingley, after Major McKinley’s election, did not express 
any very warm desire that his last year’s bill should become a 
law. 

When the formal ceremony of confirming Dr. Temple as 
Archbishop of Canterbury was under way, a few weeks ago, a 
quaint clergyman protested against the completion of the cere 
mony because the new chief dignitary of the Church of Eng 
land was a believer in the theory of evolution. This was a 
parlous charge, but the Rey. Mr. Brownjohn appears to have 
made it with entire seriousness and to have discussed it after 
ward as though it were a matter of very great importance, and 
also to have held to the belief that to follow Darwin was a 
decided disqualification for the high office into which Dr. Tem 
ple has been inducted. But the ecclesiastical authorities paid 
no more attention tg the Rev. Mr. Brownjobn than they would 
have paid to Mr. Demijohn or to plain Mr. John Brown. 

=The latest shake-up in the army transfers Major C. C. 
Sniffen from New York, where he has been stationed for the 
last two years, to Denver, where he will be chief payimaster for 
Colorado, Montana, and Utah. Major Sniffen has been a famil 
iar figure on Broadway after office hours, where he has fre 
quently encountered some one of the men prominent in official 
life in Washington at the time he was Grant’s private secretary 
His knowledge of the men and events of those days would make 
an interesting book of memoirs, and would reveal some phases 
of Grants character known only to his intimates. 

=Cardinal Gibbons’s new book, ‘*‘ The Ambassador of Christ” 
(published by John Murphy & Co., Baltimore), will extend the 
large circle of readers, both 
churchmen and laymen, to 
whom the venerable archbishop 
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is endeared through his former 
works, ‘‘The Faith of Our 
Fathers” and ‘** Our Christian 
Heritage.” The new work is 
dedicated ‘‘to the venerable 
prelates and clergy of the Unit 
ed States,” and its general pur 
pose is to demonstrate the dig 
nity and responsibility of the 
Christian ministry, especially 
as represented by the Catholic 
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priesthood. The Americans, 

Cardinal Gibbons declares, are 
fundamentally a religious peuple ; but ‘‘ there are multitudes 
who give vent to the freedom in which they revel, by dissemi 
nating the most Utopian and impracticable schemes affecting 
the religious, political, social, and economic world. This cen 
trifugal force should be counterbalanced by a corresponding 
centripetal power, which is found in the religion of Christ.” 
The book will surely justify the modest expectations of its dis 
tinguished author, who hopes that, in addition to its ecclesias 
tical vogue, it may ‘* be acceptable to students of civil profes 
sions, to literary men, and toa wide circle of the general com 
munity.” 

The cordial welcome extended to the first volume of Dr, 
Edward Eggleston’s ‘* Beginners of a Nation” promises a per 
manent reputation for that ambitious work of early American 
history. It is in many respects a life-work, and its immediate 
success is gratifying to the author. Dr. Eggleston passes his 
winters in New York and is most frequently seen at the Century 
Club, but at this season of the year he begins to yearn for his 
summer home on Lake George, which is one of the most attract 
ive spots on that American Como. There, in his little isolated 
stone library, he does his best writing. Dr. Eggleston has an 
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interesting family of talented daughters, all three of whom excel 
in some accomplishment—one as an illustrator of his volumes, 
another as a writer who has collaborated with him on books for 
children, and a third as a violinist of note. 

-Thomas R. Dawley, Jr., whose contributions, both pictorial 
and literary, are highly appreciated by the readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, is undoubtedly the 
most interesting individuality 
among the group of distinguished 
war correspondents who have 
gone to Cuba in the interest of 
American newspapers. A Brook 
lyn boy, of adventuresome tastes, 
young Dawley started out, a few 
years ago, to explore Central 
America, with a pony and a 
photographic camera for his out- 
fit. At that time he literally did 
not know the meaning of danger ; 
but he learned all about it in the 
periodical “revolutions ” of Gua- 





temala and Honduras, both of 
which he saw, and part of which 
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he was. <A subsequent visit to Spain perfected his mastery of 
the language in all its shades, and added to that intimate knowl- 
edge of the Spanish character which has served Mr. Dawley well 
during his recent Cuban experiences. His fortunate facility in 
getting out of trouble is only equaled by his aptitude for getting 
in. The interiors of the principal military prisons, including 
Morro Castle, are known to him from personal sojourns therein ; 
yet, notwithstanding his numerous exploits and consequent noto- 
riety, he has so well acted the part of a harmless, wandering 
‘*Gringo,” that the Spaniards have found him too entertaining 
to do him barm, and too irresponsible to be worth detaining. 

To hear Nordica at a musicale, as at Mr. Bagby’s, before a 
critical society audience is to appreciate the wonderful hold the 
prima-donna has on the affections of her own sex. More than 
Calvé, Melba, or Eames she has become a feminine idol, and her 
appearance always provokes a rapturous demonstration of hero 
worship. It is not unlikely that Nordica’s personality aids her 
art in creating this favorable impression. Her glowing woman- 
liness, together with her gleaming smile and her fresh enthusi- 
asm, prepossess her in favor even before she sings a note. 

Russell Hunting is a gifted young Boston actor who is 
making a record at record-making. This is not a play upon 
words, but simply a statement, 
in technical terms, cf the fact 
that Mr. Hunting employs his 
excellent voice and perfect 
enunciation in the profitable 
business of talking comedy into 
the Edison phonograph, thereby 
producing those wax-cylinder 
‘*records * which constitute the 
‘*patent insides” of those oc 
cult machines now coming into 
general use for purposes of 
public and private entertain 
ment. Mr. Hunting invented 
and perfected the comical Irish 
character monologues and dia 
logues now known to celebrity 
as the ‘** Michael Casey ” 
The genuine artistic skill put 
into these talks, and their special adaptability to phonographic 
reproduction, attracted the attention of Edison when he was 
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putting his improved machine on the market. He encouraged 
Mr. Hunting to make a business of supplying these talking rec- 
ords. The energetic actor was not slow to take the suggestion ; 
and, without giving up his regular stage work, has contrived 
to put ** 
times, to the delight of listeners all over the world 

One of the most prolific of short-story writers is John J. a 


Casey ” on record something like twenty-five thousand 


Becket, whose name has long been a familiar one in periodicals 
and in the syndicate pages of newspapers. He is a New- Yorker 
by inclination, if not by birth, is a few years past forty, and 
physically a man of large and rather imposing presence. He is 
a member of a family well known in professional life, his sister, 
Miss Maria A Becket, having won no small degree of fame as 
an artist. Her studio at Gloucester was celebrated among the 
artists who frequent the north shore of Massachusetts in summer. 
7 =When a Kansas editor writes a book it is always sure to 
attract attention beyond the confines of the ** bleeding State.” 
This was especially true of 
Howe’s gloomy “Story of a 
Country Town,” which Mr. 
lHowells introduced to the East, 
where it was the book of the 
season some ten years ago. The 
new volume, from the pen of 
William A. White, editor of the 
is likely to 
attract equal notice, as much, 
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perhaps, because of the writer’s 
remarkable style as an editor as 
for the intrinsic literary merit of 
the book itself. It was Mr. White, 
it will be remembered, who 
wrote the clever satirical edi 
torial on ‘* What Ails Kansas ?” 
Coming, as it did, at the close 
of a campaign in which the 
Kansas idea had been particularly prominent, it gave the Em 
poria editor a speedier fame than Byron’s or Brodie’s. His book 
>and contains a baker's dozen of 
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bears the title, ‘* The Real Issue, 
short stories, most of them realistic bits of Kansas life. 

= The conviction of Thomas M. Bram, mate of the barkentine 
Herbert Fuller, of the murder of Captain Charles J. Nash is a 
substantial triumph for the prosecuting attorney, Sherman 
Hoar. The crime is destined, from the horror of the deed and 
the attenaant circumstances, to become historic, while the trial 
will be memorable for years to come in Massachusetts’s legal 
annals, District-Attorney Hoar is the son of Grant’s Attorney- 
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General, and a nephew of Senator Hoar. He acquired some 
reputation in the Fifty-third Congress as one of the younger 
New England ‘‘scholars in politics.” He is now about thirty- 
five years old, and is well read as a lawyer, but his best equip- 
ment is a sonorous voice and a persuasive style as an orator. 

Mr. John Sartain, of Philadelphia, is distinguished on so 
many sides that it is hard to write of him in a mere paragraph. 
This year he will be [| 
ninety, and still he 
preserves his facul- 
ties unimpaired, 
while the graceful 
good nature which 
has endeared him to 
three generations of 
art - lovers in this 
country and Europe 
is sunnier than ever. 
Mr. Sartain, when he 
sat for the portrait 
which we reproduce 
in miniature, was in 
full regalia, and yet 
none of the decora- 
tions he wears are 
Instead 
they are the grand- 
officer badge of this, 
and the grand cross 
of that, and the lau- MR. JOHN SARTAIN. 
rel-crowned order of 
something else. Eleven of these decorations tie good old man 
crowded upon his honest breast when he sat for his photograph, 
and yet there were a dozen more or so to come. When the 
Chevalier Sartain came to this country from his native England 
in 1830 he was twenty-four years old ; it was not long-before he 
established himself as an engraver of skill and note. In 1843 he 
became a magazine proprietor, and was one ot the publishers with 
whom Edgar Allan Poe did business without unpleasant friction. 
It was a third of a century later, however, when Mr. Sartain’s 
knowledge of art and capacity in administration found their 
best expression. He then collected and arranged the art exhibits 
for the great Centennial in Philadelphia. Now, in easy retire- 
ment, he looks at the world in amiable fashion, and is further 
gratified to know that a distinguished son and an accomplished 
daughter are worthily carrying on a worthy work which he as 
much as any man made possible in this western world. 

=The readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY are acquainted with the 
quality of Ella Higginson’s literary work, as we have had the 
privilege of giving both her verse 
and her stories to the public. She 
has recently gathered several of 
her stories together and published 
them under the title, *‘ The Flower 
that Grew in the Sand.” Weare 
pleased, though not surprised, to 
learn that the book has been re- 
ceived hospitably by the critics 
and with decided favor by the 


Masonic. 








reading public, though it has been 
issued without any of the advan 
tage that comes from a great pub- 
lisher’s name on the title-page. It is, indeed, published in Seat- 
tle, Washington, which seems a far cry from the great book- 
marts of the country. But Mrs. Higginson has quality, and 
this is obliged to make its way sooner or later. She might be 
called with propriety, perhaps, a Western Miss Wilkins. To be 
sure, her work has not the cameo clearness of outline nor the 
very nice finish of Miss Wilkins’s New England stories, but it 
has a breadth which exceeds the treatment that Miss Wilkins 
employs, just as the wide West exceeds in area the narrow con- 
fines of Massachusetts and the little States thereabouts. The 
polish, no doubt, will come after a while ; the greatest thing, 
next to having stories to tell, is to have the gift of telling them 
without slurring over the episodes and thereby losing the dra- 
matic effects intended. This gift Mrs. Higginson undoubtedly 
has. 

=General Francis A. Walker, the well-known educator, sol- 
dier, statistician, bimetallist, and author, died suddenly the 
other day, at his 
home in Boston. 
General Walker 
was a man of 
marked ability and 
rare achievements. 


ELLA HIGGINSON, 


His war record was 
one of whick the 
bravest might feel 
proud, Although 
a strong bimetal- 
list, he took no part 
in the recent cam- 
paign. He was born 
in Boston in 1840, 
anil was graduated 
from Amherst Col 
lege in 1860. He 
started tostudy law 
in the office of Sen- 
ator Hoar and the 
late Judge Devens, 





GENERAL FRANCIS A, WALKER, 


but the clash of arms was too attractive for him and he left his 
books for the field. He rose rapidly from the ranks and was the 
friend of Grant, Hancock, and Sheridan. After the war Gen 
eral Grant made him chief of the bureau of statistics. Later, 
he was made Indian commissioner, and in 1880 chief of the 
tenth census. Besides these positions, General Walker has filled 
important positions as professor and lecturer in some of the fore 
most colleges in the land. Edinburgh, Columbia, Harvard, Yale, 
and St. Andrew’s University, and his own alma mater, Amherst 
College, conferred the degree of LL.D. upon him some time ago. 
He was president of the Institute of Technology in Boston at the 
time of his death, 
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MANSFIELD AS ‘‘ PRINCE KARL,” 
Photograph by Sarony. 





MANSFIELD IN *“‘ARMS AND THE MAN.” 
Photograph by Baker's Art Gallery. 
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OTERO, THE PARISIAN MUSIC-HALL SINGER AT 
KOSTER & BIAL’S. 
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MANSFIELD AS ‘‘ NAPOLEON” AT ST. HELENA. 
Photograph by Baker's Art Gallery. 


Richard Mansfield as He Is. 


I HAD never met Richard Mansfield, personally, until last 
week. In common with many others, who know him only by 
hearsay, I imagined him to be eccentric, irascible, and unduly 
conceited. I was disappointed. Throughout my interview with 
him Mr. Manstield’s attitude was both modest and amiable 
We chatted on various topics connected with the theatre, and 
the whole time I was with him there was not a moment when he 
ceased to be the courteous, well-bred man of the world. Mans- 
field looks older off the stage than on. He is getting very bald, 
and his intellectual face has a keen, indefinable expression—the 
kind of expression one might expect to see on the face of a 


Sherlock Holmes. He also wears spectacles in the house, which 


helps to make him look older. He toll me that he was perfectly - 


happy in his married life, and that he did not care a straw for 
whatever opinions the outside world might have concerning 
him. He said: 

** Autocrat? Yes, they call me an autocrat, simply because 
A theatrical star must be 
as strict in enforcing discipline as the captain of a regiment. 


I have enforced respect for myself. 


When I first entered the profession the behavior of the stage- 
They used to 
They used to 
expectorate all over the stage, and the women coming from their 


hands and others behind the scenes was dreadful. 
talk loully, and that always disturbs the actor. 


dressing-rooms had to drag their gowns through oceans of filth 
I protested energetically, with good results. 
marked change in every theatre I visit. It has made me cor- 
dially detested, but my actors, and I myself, feel more comfort- 
able.” 
Then he spoke bitterly of dramatic criticism in this country 
‘*In New York, especially, some critics seem unable to write 


There is now a 


COPY! ew 
* AIR 


JOHN HARE, THE ENGLISH COMEDIAN, NOW PLAYING AT 
THE KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE, 
Copyright, 1896, by Falk. 
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MANSFIELD AS ‘*‘ BEAU BRUMMEL,” 
Photograph by Sarony. 


in the best interests of the drama, unbiased by personal feeling. 
There are four critics in this city -and two of them write for 
important papers—who never say anything favorable of my 
work, no matter what I do. 
as to be incapable of doing good work sometimes, otherwise the 


I cannot be such a very bad actor 
public would not come tosee me. But these particular critics 
never gave me a single line of praise. That, certainly, looks 
like personal feeling. Not that I object to criticism. I like it, 
for if my weak points are pointed out I may be able to correct 
them ; but when I saw that these critics never write anything 
New York, in this 
The drama is treated in a far 


but abuse I ceased reading their criticisms. 
respect, is behind other cities. 
more dignified manner, and receives far more encouragement, in 
certain other cities I could mention.” 

It has always been the hope of serious students of the drama 
that one day our millionaires will do as much for the theatre as 
they are now doing for music ; that is to say, that they will en- 
dow a theatre which shall be independent of the debasing influ- 
ences of the box-office. Mr. Mansfield also shares this hope 

‘* You may say,” he said, ** that Iam ready to devote my life 
tosuch a scheme. If I were asked to manage such a theatre I 
would give up starring and, if it were demanded of me, would 
sign a contract for life, asking only a small salary. I detest the 
theatrical business, but I love the dramatic art.” 

And as I thought of the creations which this actor has al- 
ready given to our stage—his finished character-study, Beau 
Brummel, his human Shylock, his clever Prince Karl, his re- 
markable Baron Cherrial, his creditable Richard, his con- 
vincing Napoleon, ete , ete., and recall the careful and artistic 
manner in which all his productions have been done, I said to 
myself that were an endowed theatre in America a_ possibility 
we could not desire a better man at its head. A. #. 
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‘* He made me sit vown 


XITl. 
THE CALESI. 

‘¢ Ts she there ?” I asked Petruchio. 

‘‘ There are many shes in this broad world, brother,” he re 
plied, knocking again, when I heard a voice I remembered 
yes, Marietta’s. 

“Tis you, Petruchio ?” 

** Ah, and our brother !’ 

The door swung back and broad squares of yellow light fell 
over us ; and there, indeed, stood Marietta, the girl of Fontain- 
bleau ; she who had cared for me after the fight with Alexan- 
der Kracikof’s servant, lakof. 

‘* Ah, brother, welcome to us again !” 

And I fancied, even in that yellow light, that her brown 
cheeks reddened as if at sight of me. In the back of the place 
sata manand woman. Petruchio exchanged some words with 
them in the gypsy tongue. 

‘* Petruchio has told me that he knows of her 

‘*T hate her, the English miladi, brother !”’ 

** And why, Marietta ¢” 

‘* Ah, brother, you were born of us,” she said. ‘* Haven’t 
you the mark of the Calesi ~” 

** The red mark ?” 

** And you are the last to bear it. 
brother of the Calesi.” 

‘* But Lady Berringer,” I cried. 

‘¢ Listen, brother, and I will tell you,” said Petruchio, throw- 
ing himself down on the grass. 

‘Tt is he with whom you had a feud, as your father before 


Come, Petruchio, tell our 


you.” 

‘Tt was Alexander Kracikof, then ?” 

** And he has sworn that you shall not have her, The day 
before yesterday there came a letter. ‘The miladi will come 
entirely alone and tell no one, and she will be of service to a 
friend.’ She wondered at this, and yet, being such as she is, she 
went. And she was alone, and there were those in your cousin’s 
pay who carried her down to the sea, where was a boat which 
brought her to the prince’s ship. They landed on the desolate 
coast below Genoa, whence the miladi was brought in the 
prince’s carriage to Monte Bazzi. For even to-day, brother, all 
things are to those who pay.” 

‘* Monte Bazzi!’ I said. ‘* You know of that place? But 
how do you know this, Petruchio ?”’ 

‘**T saw it, brother.” 

“Why did you not call the gendarmes ?”’ 

‘*Why should I? I watched.” 
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while he darkenea my hair and eyebrows and rubbed my face with a dark substance.” 


BOBBIE M°DUFF. 


By CLINTON ROSS 


‘* But you should have prevented it,” I cried. But he did not 
appear to notice the protest. 

‘“ Yes, I know Monte Bazzi. You shall gothere. And I help 
you because your blood is my blood. For I and Marietta are 
Calesi, if we may not show the red mark. While Marietta pre- 
pares the supper I will tell you of the Calesi, and you shall un- 
derstand much that now is hidden from you.” 

‘* But Monte Bazzi? You know she is there ?” 

‘He is sly—this prince, your cousin ; you can have no proof. 
You cannot even ask to have his house of Monte Bazzi searched 
on my evidence—which would be valueless with the Italian 
police. But I can show you how to free your lady. And I will 
do this because you are of our blood—and more, because of 
Marietta.” 

‘* Ah, because of Marietta ?”’ 

‘* Nothing is impossible, brother. All is written in the stars. 
It was written that the man of the great plains, your father, 
should see Beatrice of our race and wed her. It was written 
that he should thus anger his cousin, the great prince, who in- 
herits the house of the Calesi. It was put in the stars, before 
the world was made, that you should walk in Fontainbleau and 
meet Marietta and me, your kin. It was written that Marietta 
should have her wrong, and that you should try to win the Eng 
lish miladi, because she was your cousin’s, And why should I 
be angry at destiny ? I’m not angry at you for that, brother. 
For all was written there above—do you see their sparkle ? 
that you should have half the nature of the wanderer from the 
Calesi—half that of the Muscovite, the son of Rurik. 

‘* Now, if you listen to the story of the Calesi you shall know 
how I may help you. 

‘‘Long ago, when the Egyptians appeared in Europe with 
their secret, the Calesi held Monte Bazzi—many of them were 
marked with the red scar, such as yours, brother. How it came 

from generation to generation, how some Calesi possess it 
while others have it not—these things are mysteries of nature, 
brother. No man knew the beginning of the counts of the 
Monte Bazzi, and no man knows their end. For you shall not 
die, brother, until you, too, have given another into the world 
for good or evil. And no man knows when there was begun 
the castle of Monte Bazzi. When the wolf suckled the wolf- 
child who was to become founder of Rome the first stone was 
laid on rocks as old as the world. And there among the high 
crags the Calesi lived, through Rome, through the barbarians, 
through the rule of Popes, of princes, and dukes, offering serv- 
ice to this or that ruler — now to the Medici, now to the Vis- 
conti, now to the Orsini, now to Venice; yet always holding 


their Monte Bazzi. And so it went on until the children of 
Egypt came into Italy. Then it was written that there should 
be but one Calesi, a woman ; and that she should meet one, a 
prince of the wanderers, and that she should give up her rank 
and disappear with him. For they sought high and low, but 
this Beatrice Calesi never was seen again. And so Monte Bazzi 
passed from the Calesi to their cousins, the Marinis. Now the 
lady and her lover lived the free life under the stars ; and had 
children, to whom they told the secret of Monte Bazzi. For 
there is a secret of Monte Bazzi which the Calesi know, from 
father and mother to son and daughter. And as Marietta and 
I know it, so indeed shall you.” 

** Weare kin, Petruchio ?”’ 

‘** Yes, brother ; and on that account I will take you to Monte 
Bazzi, and you shall do that you could not do were you not a 
Calesi. So the past is the present, brother. Listen further : 

‘** Now it came to pass that there should be a woman of our 
race, your mother, who should leave her people and become the 
Beatrice Calesi, known from Milan to Petersburg, from Paris to 
London, from New York to Melbourne. And she was beauti- 
ful, brother, and her voice was made from the life of her people 
under the sky of the forests, the fields, and the roadsides. 

‘* Now, brother, it was destined that, a score of years before 
Beatrice Calesi’s time, a Slav, a son of Rurik, of a family 
that had been first rivals of the Romanoffs, then firm allies, 
lastly their servants—it was written that this prince of the 
great empire should marry the last lady of the Marini, and that 
their son should acquire the estate of Monte Bazzi. And it was 
written, too, that this prince’s son should see Beatrice Calesi 
and love her, and that his cousin, Ivan Kracikof, the heir of 
Lebannia, should win her, and should give up his position for 
a simple life with her. It was destined, brother, that you, her 
son, should find out your lot, and that you two—your cousin 
(and your father’s rival as yours) and you, out of inherited 
spite—should try for the same woman. And in you both is the 
ancient blood of Rurik, of which a Russian prince still may 
boast. And you are from the Calesi—who once held Monte 
Bazzi : and he from the Marini—who succeeded them.” 

The strange story seemed not so strange under the stars, Per- 
haps my blood called on me to do as Petruchio bade ; to go with 
him over the mountains and the low hills and across the plains 
to Monte Bazzi, where destiny called me. Could I have not 
reached Monte Bazzi, you may ask, in the ordinary way—by 
train to its little hill station? But I was afraid of this Prince 
Kracikof, Yes, I will say I feared him, while hating him as 
much as man ever hated man, He would intercept me, I felt 
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And what evidence had I beside Petruchio’s / And who 


And so I would go with him to Monte 


sure. 
would believe him / 
Bazzi, the rock which had been a fortress since Romulus. I 
would find my evidence. For I felt Petruchio was sincere. And 
then, as he said, did not the wanderer’s blood call me? I sat 
there on the high hill above the Riviera and decided on this 
course — whether rightly or wrongly the sequel alone could 
show. 

And Marietta came to the hut door with the candle-light on 
her face and her eyes looking out over the slopes to the sea, and 
her voice bidding us in to our supper of figs and honey and goat’s 
flesh. But she would not talk with me. Was that Petruchio 
had said of her indeed true? I remembered her in the wagon 
when I awoke after my escape from Alexander Kracikof's serv- 
ants. Or had I dreamed that light touch on my forehead ? 
Ah, was she not of my people ? But another had made her im- 
possible for me ; she who had been abducted by this extraordi- 
nary cousin of mine, who in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century pursued methods peculiarly Medizval. He inherited 
his nature partly from Muscovy, partly from Italy. 

So, indeed, had I inherited mine 

I lay awake that night on the fresh straw in the rear room of 
the hut until out of sheer weariness I forgot all, to be wakened 
by Marietta’s voice. But the song was sad. It had none of tae 
joy of the sun vreaking the September fog-bonds of that hill 
country. 

And Petruchio stood in the doorway—a huge, dark figure, of 
one of those who live by no practical method. 

‘* Our journey begins, brother.” 





XIV. 
THE INN OF LORENZO VISCONTI. 

YEs, it was Marietta’s voice arousing me in that still, fine 
morning, making me fancy that this was after my own escape 
from my cousin’s hands—that cousin who inherited the Slav 
force with the Italian subtlety. And then I remembered what 
Petruchio, who, on my mother’s side, too, was my kinsman, 
had said ; and it seemed to me that I could not wait to get to 
the hill town and castle of Monte Bazzi. If his words indeed 
were true would it not be better to go there openly, and to 
charge Alexander Kracikof with the abduction of Lady Ber- 
ringer? And yet, except by Petruchio’s way, how were we to 
prove Alexander Kracikof’s hand in the matter? Yes, I would 
best follow Petruchio ; I would best trust to the knowledge he 
said he had of Monte Bazzi. If before he had helped, he would 
now. Ishould get proof against my cousin ; and then I, Ivan 
Kracikof, would make the charge to the authorities—if we did 
not ourselves succeed. Does all this sound as if I were taking 
the situation calmly ? If it may, it does not express all I felt—all 
the horrid, depressing fear ; nor my hate of Alexander Kracikof. 
If I had seen him that moment I should have killed him. I said 
this as I thought of him, remembering his easy urbanity when I 
last had seen him at John Dort’s. 

As I came out to my host, Petruchio, he held a tattered vel- 


veteen jacket and cap and a frayed red-satin cravat. I was to 
become a stroller. I soon saw the logic of the disguise. So I 


turned back and put on these things, and came out the gypsy. 

‘* Stay, brother,” Petruchio said, looking me over critically ; 
‘it’s but half done. The hair and face are not after the Calesi ;” 
and he made me sit down while he darkened my hair and eye 
brows with a dye that made me ask if I ever could hope to have 
my hair its natural color ; and then he rubbed my face with a 
brown substance, taking away its fairness. 

‘** No one can suspect you are not one of us, brother,” he said, 
with satisfaction, while Marietta came out of the house, clap- 
ping the pretty brown hands and crying : 

** You’re an Egyptian, brother !” 

‘* A Calesi.” 

** Yes, of us—a Calesi.” And she looked into my eyes and 
said, almost fiercely, ‘* You belong to us.” 

** I belong to you, Marietta ?” 

For there was that making me repeat her words. 

But she turned away and began to sing in a low voice. And 
then a little brown boy came out of the cottage, a violin under 
his arm ; and he began an accompaniment, while an old woman 
with bright, bead-like eyes—that seemed to declare a spirit still 
alertly youthful under a skin of parchment—brought our break- 
fast. Some peasants along the path stopped and watched, while 
Petruchio talked to them of donkeys and sheep ; and the bead 
eyed woman offered to scan their palms if hers were crossed 
with silver. 

Below us lay the plain, which is the Riviera, with towers and 
roofs and vineyards. A bell pealed out for morning Mass, The 
peasants went their way. Marietta, with downcast eyes, sat as 
if musing. I tried to speak, but she tossed her head disdain 
fully. And how had I offended Marietta, whose face was 
so like Beatrice Calesi’s ?—Marietta, sitting there on the high, 
brown slope, her thin, brown fingers clasped over her red- 
skirted knees. 

And then Petruchio came from the cottage with a harp over 
his shoulder. Marietta walked lightly by the cherub- faced 
fiddler. 

And so we passed down tue winding, narrow paths to a broad 
road. But our need was not to play by the roadside. Petruchio 
is a rich man among his people. 
before him. 

And Marietta was like him, and Beatrice Calesi had been as 
Marietta. And so it chanced—but Petruchio said there was no 
chance—so, then, it was written in the stars that I should take 
easily to the wanderer’s life, while at the same time having the 
pride of the line of Muscovite princes, 

After ten miles we came into a little coast town—still pre- 
serving its Medizval air, with a great ruined pile dominating it. 
And there we booked third class, while, as we waited, Petruchio 
twanged his harp and Marietta sang—sweetly, wonderfully, so 
that people listened, now charmed, again awed—of love, of the 
wild life—old, near-forgotten airs that came out of a far-gone, 
a simpler, time. 

And our train came puffing and rattling in. 

I remember we came to a city scattered on many hills, with 
the blue and green and gray sea below it, opening from a wide, 
curving, sail and funnel scattered bay, where we changed trains, 
still following the sea, with quaint, walled towns, or some an- 


He strolls and begs, as those 
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The train turned into the hill 
And presently, 


cient fastness, scowling down 
land as the sun hung low against the vineyards. 
at a little station, we left it and turned up a steep way. For 
Monte Bazzi is inaccessible to the railroad, Petruchio said. 

The road lifted ever higher. The view in the late afternoon 
light seemed to reach on, indeed, limitlessly—stretch of green 
plain and height of tower-crowned hill, scattered with deep 
Several monks passed ; once a gentleman, lan- 
And every few 


cloud-shadows. 
guid in a victoria, with two men on the box 
moments came the dark-visaged folk, the women broad-hipped, 
the men strong-shouldered, low-browed, with skins of earth 
color. Up we drew, I, pausing, thinking of all that landscape 
meant; all the history that had been enacted there; all the 
Yonder lay Siena ; there 
Do you see 


passion that there had spent itself 
Chiusi - nere Volterra and the Perugian highlands. 
that dimpling lake of Chiusi? That stream yonder becomes the 
Arno, and this the Chiana and Father Tiber. ‘* But look,” says 
Petruchio : ‘ that is Radicofani ; that Monte Amiata; and there 
Montepulciano.” Villages lie here, there ; now a castella ; again, 
a farm-house edging a wood. Here men have lived and fought 
and kept their independence since the Etruscans. Here were 
feudal lord and tyrant. That place was the home of a family 
which has furnished many an episode and much color to Italian 
story. And there 
road brought in view Monte Bazzi on its crag, and the town 
climbing its hill. When Cesar Borgia had tried to subjugate 
all that country, Monte Bazzi had held firm against him. And 
there the Calesi, Counts of Monte Bazzi, had ruled until my 
ancestress’s time. And this great estate—still great in modern 
Italy—my cousin held ; the man of the Northland who inherited 
Monte Bazzi from his mother. The great pile stood out with 
distinct irregularity against the sky. Was the English lady 
there who called to me /—a weak enough supporter. I stood 
a moment in the road looking up to that mass, where the foun- 
dations were builded in the far past. As I hesitated, Petruchio 
called back to me. Marietta stopped, very beautiful against 
the brown hill and its ruling castle. 

‘* What do you see there, brother ?” 

‘* If Petruchio has told the truth——” 

‘* And would Petruchio tell else 7’ he himself asked. 

‘* Then I see behind those stones-——” 

‘*Her you love,” Marietta interrupted, turning and walk 
ing on. 

Yes, Mary Berringer was there in that gray mass of stone 
outlined against the southern sky. She was there, I felt sure, 
with new rage at my cousin. And I should free her! I should 
have out my quarrel with Alexander Kracikof. 

The darkness was gathering from the hollows of the hills, and 


I paused for a moment as the turn of the 


the mass of Monte Bazzi grew uncertain as we drew into the 
long, hilly street of its town. 
fore a low, irregular building, while a stout fellow came out. 


Suddenly Petruchio stopped be- 


He had singular, uncertain, cunning eyes ; aud vet he was an 
uncommonly handsome man, bearing his fifty or sixty years 
easily, and with the erect carriage, the brisk step, of him who 
has done his period of military service. In him I thought I saw 
a descendant of one of those bravos who served any master of 
Medieval Italy; such a fellow as a SforZa or a Visconti or a 
Borgia had always within call. Petruchio greeted him as Lo- 
As he entered he told me he was a bold, unscrupulous 
The house 


renzo. 
fellow, and that my observation had been good. 
itself, built against the hill, must have boasted a considerable 
consequence. Over the portal still showed the eagle of the 
Calesi, the predecessors of the Marinis in the lordship of the 
town and its castle, as Petruchio pointed out. 

A woman was lighting a candle in this dim interior, and a 
man came toward us with the gait that only an English groom 
has. I thought I remembered his face, and then, starting back, 
I recognized Peters, once John Dort’s head groom, the fellow in 
my cousin’s pay. Of course [ might expect Alexander's serv- 
ants in Monte Bazzi; yet this fellow’s face seemed to declare 
that Petruchio was right. What better place to bring Lady 
Berringer than to this eyrie rock out of the way of travel 
where the villager and peasant still held their count a feudal 
lord ; who hardly knew that centuries had passed since the time 
of petty tyrants? I realized all this fully that moment ; and, 
although I longed to take the fellow by the throat, I remem- 
bered our purpose at Monte Bazzi. I kept, as I have said, well 
in the shadow, and Peters did not notice me, disguised as I was. 
Marietta, standing in the doorway, seemed to challenge his at 
tention. For he walked up to her with a stare that she returned 
with interest. 

‘* Turn your eyes to heaven, fellow,” she said in French ; 
Petruchio said in English—which surprised me, as I did not 
know he understood that tongue : 

‘* There be girls, and girls, master.” 

I saw that the groom dearly wanted to say something ; but 
with an oath he turned up the street to the castle, while Mari- 


Suddenly she brought her hand across his face. 
while 


etta courtesied mockingly to his back. 

‘* Marietta can care for herself, brother,” Petruchio said. 

‘““T see she can,” I said, admiring her as she stood there, de- 
spite myself, and her dark eyes sought mine ; Petruchio was 
talking with Lorenzo, the inn-keeper. 

‘* You shall dine well, brother,” he said to me. 

‘* You are very pretty, Marietta. I myself would have 
cuffed that fellow had I not been afraid of his recognizing my 
voice.” 

** But you did not, m’sieur. 
lish lady. And why, m’sieur ?” 
brother, then, How pretty she indeed was !—‘* Is she prettier 
than she of the warmer clime? Not I, m’sieur —ah, not I, 
brother !” She was retreating before me, her eyes beckoning, 
and then suddenly tears were on the lashes, the sweet voice 
came out now bitter with passion. 

‘*T hate you, brother! I hate you! 

“* Marietta !” 

** Don’t touch me ! 

* And why ?”’ 

And then suddenly her mood changed, and she was laughing 
saucily. 

‘* What do you think of Marietta, m’sieur ?” 

‘*T think she’s a player,” I said, vexed. 

‘* Ah, a player !” she said, turning serious. 
Petruchio called that Lorenzo would show our rooms. 


You were thinking of the Eng 
g 


—she addressed me no longer as 


” 


I hate you ! 


” 


Don’t look at me ; for I say I hate you 


But just then 
The inn- 
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keeper held a spluttering lantern. Petruchio called to Mari 
etta to remain with our little violinist, Antonio, as I turned to 
follow our sullen host, who led by a rear door up a stair and out 
on to the hillside, through a court with a broken, trickling fount 
ain, into another building that once had been a wing of the 
other. Lorenzo’s inn at Monte Bazzi looks for patronage only 
to simple rural folk, or to such strollers as we were. About us 
He led to the rooms beyond. The 
farther room was ours, with a window over a precipice. 

** Your old lodging, Signor Petruchio.” 

‘Lorenzo Visconti knows me well, brother,” Petruchio said, 


cackled the geese and hens. 


as we went out by the farther door, leaving the landlord stand 
ing inside. The stars already were above the narrow lane, and 
a sudden opening in the wall of buildings showed the crescent 
moon above the distant hills. 
‘¢ Lorenzo bears a famous and wicked name,” I said. 

That means little in Italy.” 

He is the fel- 
Did he 


** Ah, so do you ; so do I. 

‘* But you saw the English groom, Petruchio. 
low who enticed me into the cab that evening in Paris. 
recognize me ?” 

‘* He saw only Marietta.” 

‘*And Marietta is very pretty. 
Why isn’t she married 

Marietta sends them away—one by one, brother. 


I should think she would 
bother you. not for lack of suitors ?” 

‘“*Humph ! 
None are worthy of her. 
older blood of our ancestor who was a prince in Egypt ?” 

** And the passage, Petruchio ?” 

‘*To-morrow we'll remain here, while Marietta and the boy 
Antonio will go to the castle and sing. And in the afternoon 
I shall come with my harp and sing. And perhaps the English 
miladi—or your cousin—will hear, even inside the thick walls 
in the garden of Monte Bazzi.” 

‘* But if you know the place which leads into the great hall ?” 

** Into the vault first, brother-——” 

‘* Well, why not there first ?” 

‘* Because we risk our necks, brother. 


Is she not of the Calesi and of the 


And it’s well to take 
[ shall gossip with Lorenzo and with the 

They may not know of the English 
lady’s presence there, but they'll tell us of the servants. I shall 
find whether your cousin, the Russian prince, may be there or 
not ; [think he is. Yet if he is we shall watch the time when 
he may leave the place—when he may not walk in the walled 


our observations first. 
people from the castle. 


garden.” 

‘* Well, you may be right, Petruchio. But this ancient pas- 
sage ?” 

‘* Before the history of Monte Bazzi begins it was built by 
Ivan Calesi. Look”—and he leaned over the stone parapet here 
lining the way. ‘‘ Down that slope a mile is a wood—an ancient 
park of the Calesi. In it is a fountain with a marble nymph 
standing on a slab high above the water. For the nymph 
watches a Triton who spouts the water. What of that fountain, 
brother, you ask? The water ever trickles from the old spring, 
but in the basin it is never deeper than your knees. You can 
wade to the nymph and stand beside her on the marble slab, and 
at her feet you will notice a little rounded hole. Should you 
lean over and press this hole the stone will move behind the 
nymph and you will see a stone stairway. That leads two miles 
through a cavern, and then into the vaults of Monte Bazzi, 
whence you may take a stair leading behind the carved chim 
ney in the great hall.” 

‘* In that wood 7?” I said, looking down. 

‘Ves: 


say at times she will talk and sing. 


the nymph stands there over her fountain, and they 
Marietta can stand under the 
stone at the stair-head, and to one coming from the wood into 
the glade in the twilight it shall be as if the nymph sang. Two 
hundred years ago, brother, a Marini wronged a Calesi, and the 
nymph told a hunter by the fountain, at sunset, how that wrong 
should be avenged, unless of his own will his lord should atone 
for it. and the lord 
laughed, and persisted in his wrong to the other. But one 


And this man came and told his lord; 


rouse the Count Marini, 
3azzi, there was a red dash from a dagger over 


morning, when his servant came to 
lord of Monte 
his bosom, and on a paper was put 
Calesi.’. But no one could find the murderer, although they 
hunted high and low. 
the Prince of Egypt was pining in the forest by the fountain, 
thinking that the heiress of Monte Bazzi had betrayed him for 
Paoli Marini, her cousin. 


‘The wrong of Francesco 


And so, of the older day, our ancestor 


And as our ancestor stood there he 
heard her voice calling ; and he thought he was dreaming, until 
And he 
waded across, wondering at this miracle, and carried her back 
to the glade. 
For the lady had disappeared, although not by door or window. 
And no one could explain it at all. 
the Calesi knew it except the head 


there stepped out from behind the nymph, bis lady. 
And in the castle there was a great mystery. 


For, in those days, none of 
And since that lady of the 
castle yonder on the rock, none in the castle have known the 
secret—only we of the Egyptians who inherited it, and who ever 
preferred the freedom of the woods and the sky to great places 
among men.” 

** And to-morrow we shall reach Lady Berringer by that 
passage ?” 

‘* To-morrow evening, brother, after we shall have learned of 
her presence there, we shall go into Monte Bazzi.” 

At the moment 
street, where the Monte Bazzians sat talking. 


Marietta came tripping down the rough 
A delightful 
figure she seemed that moment ; so the lady of the Calesi must 
have seemed to her lover, the prince of the gypsies, as she ap- 
peared to him behind the nymph of the fountain. Marietta 
Te 
the stairs,” she cried, tossing her saucy head. ‘* The dinner waits 
us.” And she led before, under the lintel and the eagle of the 
Marinis. As we sat there eating Lorenzo Visconti’s simple fare, 
again and again I felt Marietta’s eyes on me, now questioningly, 


£ 
ee 


now lqgoked confused, as we asked her where she had been. 


again sadly. 

** Why do you look at me so, Marietta ?” 

‘*Can’t the sparrow look at the eagle, m’sieur ?’ she retorted. 

‘* Beware of the eagle, Marietta,” Petruchio said. And I was 
silent, thinking of this girl and looking at her charming face. 
Ah, if I never had met Mary Berringer, I thought, for a moment. 

Marietta roomed in the main building with Eleonora, Lorenzo 
Visconti’s eldest daughter. I stopped at the little fountain to 
wash away the flavor of the poor red-wine of the country our 
inn-keeper had given us. And then I followed Petruchio and 
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the boy Antonio into our room. A heavy oaken door swung 
on a creaking hinge; a rusty bolt moved harshly in a worn 
socket. 

‘* What’s the use 7?” quoth Petruchio. ‘* No one would rob the 
empty pockets.” 

Antonio was already stretched out on his pile of fresh hay. 
Petruchio threw himself on his. I loitered by the window, look 
ing down the sheer precipice, up which a vine clambered. There 
was an abrupt fall of a hundred feet, unless the vine should hold. 
I had no notion of trying it, and it was queer that the thought 
occurred. How strangely fate had treated me! How had it 
cast my lot among the most extraordinary circumstances |! And 
Mary Berringer likely was there on the high rock. I could not 
be sure, certainly; but I believed she was. 

Petruchio moved uneasily on his hay. I felt how weary that 
day of excitements had left me, and soon I threw myself on 
my hard bed. I must have slept some time, for the little moon 
now was low over the hills against the western sky. Something 
was stirring—somebody; the low, stealthy sound continued ; 
somebody was in that outer room. I could see Petruchio and 
the boy on their piles of hay. That sound was nearer. I jumped 
up and threw back the door. 

‘* What are you doing there ?” I cried. 

But the creeping was not now there. I had been dreaming. 
Well, I shouldn’t dream in that way again. So I clanged the 
door together and shoved the bolt in its rusty socket. 

‘* What’s that 7?’ said Petruchio, springing up, and the >oy 
after him. But a voice answered—an authoritative voice -in 
Italian : 

‘** Open in the king’s name !” 

And pray what did his Majesty, Umberto, wish of us? What 
law had we violated ? And then I remembered that my com 
panions were gypsies. 

‘* Well ? I asked Petruchio; while those outside evidently 


waited our answer. 
(Jo be continued.) 


Lifting Shoplifters. 


In one of New York's newest and most bewildering depart- 
ment stores the throng of eager, elbowing shoppers ever and 
anon is startled, amid the mad rush for bargains, by a sharp, 
clangorous ring, as of a burglar-alarm. After a few seconds the 
ringing stops and the shoppers bargain and bustle onward with- 
out giving it further thought until, after ten minutes, or possibly 
a half-hour, the bell sounds again, and again causes a momentary 
lull of inquiring suspense. During holiday seasons, or at times 
when unusually tempting bargains draw large crowds to the 
vast store, this disquieting little bell can sometimes be heard a 
hundred times a day, ringing at two-, three-, and five-minute 
intervals during the busiest hours of the day. When heard so 
often it naturally palls on the ear, as the death-knell might on 
the sexton ; unless, perchance, one happens to know what it 
means. 

It means that another shoplifter has been caught in the act 
of purloining some coveted article from a bargain-counter, and 
has been led away to the superintendent’s private office to be 
searched and questioned by the detectives whom the bell sum 
mons from every part of the store. One ring of the bell, signi- 
fying as it does that a mere casual sneak-thief has been appre- 
hended while secreting a ribbon, kerchief, or other trifle of small 
value, summons,only the chief detective, and is rarely followed 
by more serious consequences than a bad fright and possibly 
lasting lesson to the guilty shopper who has yielded to the 
primeval instinct to take what ‘isn’t her’n or his’n.” Two 
smart rings of this same bell, on the other hand, mean that a 
pickpocket, professional shoplifter, or peradventure an unusually 
enterprising novice, aiming for large booty has been caught red- 
handed, and summons the whole squad of detectives to identify 
and make a mental note of the thief before the patrol- wagon 
arrives from the nearest police station-house to take the prisoner 
to court. 

Though the routine is not always the same, similar scenes are 
daily enacted at all the many overgrown department stores of 
most of our large cities, as well as at the tempting shops of 
jewelers and silversmiths, such as Tiffany’s or the neighboring 
Gorham or Whiting companies in New York. According to 
police reports, indeed, the peace-abiding community of Philadel 
phia is most notorious for the prevalence of shoplifters, though 
Philadelphians assert that this is merely due to the superior vig 
ilance of their private and public watchmen; so that the statistics 
would simply indicate that more thieves are caught in Philadel 
phia than elsewhere. At all events, John Wanamaker, it is re 
ported, employs more detectives to guard his wares than any 
other American store-keeper, and has shown the same charac 
teristic prudence in establishing his new house in New York, 
where, like a new Buddha or Pythagoras, he figures as the 
reincarnation of the late Mr. Stewart—** John Wanamaker, 
formerly A. T, Stewart.” So, when he moved into the old 
quarters of the defunct firm of Hilton & Hughes, to continues 
their trade and business, it is said he immediately doubled the 
detective force of his immediate predecessors. 

This alone would seem to indicate that the art of shoplifting, 
as well as that of “lifting” the shoplifters—to borrow an ex 
pressive phrase of police slang—has developed togetber with the 
astonishing growth of the department store as such, and may in 
some respects be regarded as an outgrowth of the same. 

As all readers of Defoe’s powerful portrayal of a sneak-thief's 
life in ** Colonel Jacque” will recall, shoplifting and pocket 
picking have been practiced as a special calling for several cent 
uries. From the Greater New York of to-day to the old London 
town of the days of the plague may seem a far cry, yet, as told 
by Daniel Defoe, the methods and habits of the light-fingered 
craft were much the same then as to-day. 

‘+ T had learned,” he lets his youthful hero say, ** the general busi 
ness of picking of pockets and thieving at stalls, and I knew that the 
in renuity of the trade consisted very much of sleight-of-hand, a good 
address, and being very nimble, yet that it was not at all difficult to 
learn ; and especially I knew the opportunities were so many, the 
country people that come to London so foolish, so gaping, and so en 
gaged in looking about them, that it was a trade with no great hazard 
annexed to it, and might be easily learned if I did but know in general 
the manner of it and how to go about it , 

“7 was wary and dexterous at my trade, and was not so often 
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catched as my fellow-rogues—I mean while I was a boy, and never 
after I came to be a man ; no, not once for twenty-six years, being so 
old in the trade and still unhanged.”’ 

Similarly his hero’s description of the first day's ‘‘ cargo” or 
booty, closing with ‘‘a knife and fork that a boy had just 
bought ; a silk handkerchief out of a gentleman's pocket ; an- 
other ; a jointed baby and a little looking-glass, stolen off a toy 
seller’s stand,” can be matched any day in these closing years of 
the nineteenth century by a shop detective’s description of the 
articles found in the possession of some of those who come with- 
in the grasp of the law. 

‘* They mostly steal trifles,” explained such a detective to the 
writer ; ‘‘ often stuff that they have no use for, just because it 
happens to com? handy and nobody is looking. Why, a young 
woman we caught the other day, who wore a stout rubber band 
for a dress-belt, with long pockets falling down to her knees 
under her skirt, attached to the rubber band, had ro less than 
thirty articles that she had stolen from our counters, and some 
ten or twelve besides that came from two other stores Some of 
the things were the merest trash—bits of ribbon, spools of cot- 
ton, and children’s toys that were scarcely worth the picking 
up. It was while she was stowing away a silver-plated thimble 
rated at ten cents that the salesman saw her and called for me, 
so that it was this little theft that really landed her behind prison 
bars.” 

Though all private store detectives unite in declaring that 
every professional shoplifter is bound to be caught sooner or 
later, there can be little doubt that a great many, and particu- 
larly the more skillful ones, go uncaught, like Defoe’s Colonel 
Jacque. As a rule they know both the women and men detect- 
ives by sight, or from their general looks and demeanor, and 
they also know enough to avoid such transparent pitfalls as 
expensive articles of small size placed at the most exposed points, 
with no one apparently watching them. Only novices nibble 
this bait and get arrested for it. 

Whatever is lost by theft by the owners and managers of 
the well-nigh unmanageable bazaars, which constitute the happy 
hunting-grounds of the nimble fraternity of thieves, is of course 
set down to the profit and loss accounts in the ledgers, provided 
the thefts are ever discovered. 

‘**The fact is,” admitted the senior partner of one of New 
York’s largest department stores, at the time when the revela- 
tions at the sensational trial of the Castles in London occasioned 
such*surprise in this country, ‘‘ that it is one of the most com 
mon things to have many, and often valuable, articles of mer- 
chandise turn up in the possession of thieves who have fallen into 
the hands of the police, that have never been missed, and might 
in all probability never have been missed. The return of stolen 
articles and the number and value of the objects actually found 
in the possession of those who fall into the hands of our detect- 
ives give us the only standard whereby to estimate our possible 
losses from theft. Judging from that, I should say that between 
four and six thousand dollars’ worth of our goods annually go to 
thieves. Yet almost any good department firm would rather 
lose that sum outright than burden itself with the odium of 
mistaking innocent or seemingly innocent customers for thieves.” 

EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


For the Rescue of Men. 


THE Christian Industrial Alliance, now five years old, has for 
its motto, ‘‘ Helping men to help themselves.” The incorporators 
are among the prominent and prosperous men of New York. The 
building is one of those old mansions whose Italian mantels and 
mahogany doors have long been in eclipse among disreputable 
negro colonies and swarming Italians. It is now clean and 
shining, transformed through the work of the men it shelters 
The chapel glows with color and reassuring texts, the bath-rooms 
are spotless with white-enamel paint, the great coppers of the 
kitchen shine through the steam. Plain as they are, here are 
the essentials of decent living. The righteousness that inheres in 
cleanliness and sufficient food is now commonly recognized. 

The building accommodates about one hundred men. who 
may enjoy its hospitality for, if necessary, two months, in which 
time a man may be put in condition to find work elsewhere. 
The average length of stay, says the superintendent, is forty 
days—a perigd longer by reason of the present hard times. 
Meanwhile he is clean, re-clothed, and at work in the carpenter- 
shop of the house, the cook-room, the laundry, or vepairing the 
clothes or shoes that have been sent in. Here he may receive no 
wages, but is working for what he gets. 

But wages are paid; a man has a chance to earn. It is 
recognized that he has self-respect ; that a man cannot go forth 
to try his luck again with the world except he be fortified in 
purse as well as in strength of body and courage. 

The alliance has a prosperous broom-factory opposite. Here 
the business amounts to twelve thousand a year. Among its 
customers is the Board of Education, whose legion of school- 
houses it supplies. Others are canvassers, who sell brooms on 
commission ; and there are few housewives who krow of the 
alliance broom-factory who do not keep themselves in postal- 
cards for the purpose of supplying their households with brooms, 
dust-brushes, and also bonnet and velvet brushes. 

Possibly no better instance of the value of the work the alli 
ance is able to do can be given than the fact that the business of 
the broom-making is now entirely in the hands of one of its 
own men, an officer in the English navy, who from a Bowery 
lodging-house had sought refuge in the alliance home. , 

The inferences furnished from the statistics of Mr. Milbury, 
the secretary and founder, are interesting. Men of foreign de- 
scent do not predominate ; the work is more directly American. 
The corollary of this may appear in the second inference, which 
is that few men who have learned a trade apply, and in the 
third, that a large proportion have begun life with advantages 
of birth and education, A fourth, equally interesting, is that 
toughs and criminals rarely become outcast beggars. 

The idea of charity is as far as possible eliminated. The men 
are not called ‘ inmates,” but employés. This mere change of 
terms is an aid to self-respect. While the institution is without 
sect, the chapel and its services recognize that it does little good 
to feed and clothe a man if his passions and appetites are al 
lowed to still ravage his nature when he goes forth into the 
world. His social nature is also cultivated. There is a commo- 
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dious sitting-room, a writing-room, and an admirable library 
for a place of this sort and so young in years. 

The rules are very simple, and were made by the employés 
themselves ; the house committee is, in fact, made up of the men 
charged with their administration. Liquor is forbidden, to- 
bacco is discouraged. As soon as a man demonstrates his good 
character he is found, if possible, a situation. The alliance, 
however, does not guarantee a situation, the men having chances 
to advertise and answer advertisements. From here they go 
forth properly clad to seek work. 


Madam Eames. 


'T is true, probably, 
that there is no real 
| artistic expression if 
there be not behind 
it the distinctive in- 
dividuality. I won- 
der if lam saying too 
much when I say that 
more than all the 
other great singers 
Madam Emma 
Eames seems to have 
that forceful quality ; 
as if, indeed, success- 
ful as her art is, the 
woman is more than 
the art. It is not a 
chance opinion at all, 
for you will hear peo 
ple in the boxes and 
the chairs say that of her. It is, after all, the-charming wo- 
man with the artist’s soul whom we wonder at and admire in 
our little way. 

A really artistic success signifies, of course, the temperament, 
but, more than that, a tremendous deal of work—work which 
p rsists even when it fails—the work of a person who believes 
in herself or himself, if all the world think differently. I know 
of nothing so hard, so heartening, and yet so disheartening, as 
the great singer’s career. You must hold yourself in perfect 
control ; you must work, and strive, and feel, and fail; you 
must submit to the training of a professional athlete—for any 
slight variation of the physically norma] must affect your voice 
in some degree ; the voice is the instrument dependent on every 
fibre of your being. To be asinger you must have will power 
and self-control ; you must have more than mere artistic feeling. 

In two delightful little visits I have had on the Storys in their 
present quarters Mrs. Story impresses me as being first the wo- 
man with the will and the self-control, and then the artist ; the 
woman, as I have said, with the artist’s soul. 

But of the photographs of this singer, as a singer, none seems 
to have caught her exactly as she is. To see her of an acternoon 
is to discover, as one of her friends says of her, that ‘* Mrs. Julian 
Story is, in a different way, more fascinating than Madam 
Eames.” And this is the high compliment to this singer; in 
her public career, for which we are all grateful, she has kept 
her personal distinction. She is the player and the singer of the 
photographs we see in the shop windows ; but, more than that, 
she is the charming lady whom no photograph—photography 
is so deceptive, so untrue—ever produces ; and to believe it you 
only have to see her in her home, among her friends. 

Or better, perhaps, one ought to meet her on the country 
roads about Vallombrosa, in her vacation periods. Mr. Story 
has a farm of three hundred acres there in that delightful Italian 
country-side, with neither Florence nor Siena too far away, nor 
too near. Andthere they walk long miles, and the weeks of sun 
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and rain pass, with 
dogs about, with 
the interests of an 
Italian estate. 

‘I believe,” 
the heroine of many 
an opera, ‘* that to 


said 


do good things one 
must get back to 
Nature—to a simple 
and real life — for 
some part of -the 
year. A song well 
sung has to be from 
Nature herself ; and 
how can it be well 
sung unless one re- 
turns now and then 
to out-of-doors? I 
have to keep my- 
self so long in an 
equipoise — balance 
ing my voice as a 
juggler balances a 
ball—that I must 
give up whenit’sall 
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over ; and then one 
detests the town’s 
artificiality, and it’s the country which takes away unrest 
Sometimes I get tired of it all, and—ah, but when I stand behind 
the foot-lights I care for it all again. But it is a life of constant 
strain, and I get homesick for the farm at Vallombrosa, and for 
the walks with the dogs. Do you know I distrust a person who 
doesn't like dogs ?” 

Then, after a moment, she added: ‘** Yet, after all, when one 
is singing, nothing else seems of much account.” 

But here I will stop ; for this impression of two visits does 
not include Madam Eames. Of her art, of her réles, of her 
manner, I will leave the critics to have their say. A great 
singer’s achievement is a public achievement ; and so it can be 
written about and discussed and criticised. But my topic is of 
her who stands behind Madam Eames, that charming lady, Mrs 
Julian Story, the wife of a portrait-painter, who himself prac- 
tices his art well and successfully, and who is a member of a dis 
tinguished American family, Cc. R 
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A DISPATCH FROM THE SEAT OF WAR—CONFERENCE OF THE CUBAN DELEGATI: 
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THE THREE CAPITOLS OF ALBANY. 


N the 6th of January 

the city of Albany, 
New York, celebrat- 
ed the centennial of 
its designation as 
the permanent capi- 
tal of the State. The 
approaching anni- 
versary was called 
to Governor Mor- 
s ton’s attention by 
Mayor Thacher, of 
Albany, in the win 
ter of 1896. The 
Governor sent a 
= suitable message to 
the Leg islature, 
which appropriated 
twenty-five hundred 
dollars and author 
ized the Governor to appoint a commi:ssioa of four residents of 
the State who, with the mayor of Albany, should form a com- 
mission to take charge of the celebration. Governor Morton 
named as the commissioners : William Jay, a descendant of John 
Jay, who was Governor at the time Albany became the capital ; 
William B. Van Rensselaer, a descendant of Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, who was Lieutenant-Governor at the same time ; Myer 
Nussbaum, who represents Albany in the State Senate ; and 
James M. Ic. O’Grady, the leader of the State Assembly. 

The exercises of the day consisted of a civic parade in the 
forenoon ; an oration by Chauncey M. Depew, and a poem by 
William H. McElroy, in the afternoon ; and a centennial ball 
and displays of fire-works in the evening. 

The celebration lost none of its historic interest because it 
was not exactly accurate as to the date. The city of New York 
had no rival as the capital of the province or the colony while 
the Dutch or the English had control. The possession of New 
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THE OLD CAPITOL 


York by the English during the greater part of the Revolution 
made it necessary to move the capital of the tew State of New 
York from place to place. In this way, Newburg, Albany, 
White Plains, Poughkeepsie, Harlem, Kingston, and Fishkill 
were visited; till, in November, 1797, the Legislature chose 
Albany as the fixed capital, and it has been meeting there ever 
since January 3d, 179%. 

When the Legislature first came to Albany to stay it met in 
the old Dutch court- house, or 
Stadt Huis, near the Argus office, 
on Broadway. This historic 
building bad already many his 
torical associations. In it Gov 
ernor Dongan had met the Iro 
quois chiefs in 1685; Benjamin 
Franklin bad presided over the 
first Congress of the Colonies in 
1754; Lord Howe’s body had 
rested in state in 1758; the Dec- 
laration of Independence had 
been read, and a mob had driven 
the English judges from the 
Bench in 1776. 

The Stadt Huis proving too 
small, the Legislature in 1805 
moved to a new building half 
way up the State Street hill, 
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known as Jay’s Hall, where it 
stayed for three years, until what 


i 
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was known as the old capitol 


"" 


was completed. This historic 
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building cost one hundred and 
eleven thousand dollars—or rore 
than double the estimate. Part 
of this was raised by a lottery, 
and the rest was given by the 
{‘tate and by the city of Albany, 
both of which corporations shar- 
ed in its occupancy. The front, 
toward the east, was ninety feet, 
broken by an Ionic portico in tetrastyle, surmounted by a pedi 
ment. The sides were one hundred and fifteen feet long, each 
of them relieved by a gable ; and the hip-roof was topped with 
a small dome on which stood a wooden statue of Justice. The 
material was reddish-brown free-stone, save that the Ionic col 
umns were of gray marble. The building was a fair specimen 





of the Colonial style ; but not so good a specimen as the boys’ 
academy that still occupies the adjoining park. The old capit l 
was removed in 1883. 

For seventy-five years the building was the silent witness of 
many important events. From the steps, Lafayette, and other 
famous men, spoke ; and troops were mustered out at the end of 
the Civil War. The grand entrance-hall was often used for polit 
ical meetings; and 
from the interior 
stairway Seward and 
several other Gov- 
ernors took the oath 
of office. The rest of 
the Governors, down 
to 1880, took the oath 
in the executive 
chamber or in the 
Assembly chamber. 
The executive cham- 
ber was occupied by 
allthe Governors 
from Tompkins to 
Cornell. Here Tomp- 
kins outlined the 
share of New York 
in the War of 1812; 
Clinton developed the 
Erie Canal; Van 
Buren, Seward, Sey- 
mour, and Tilden 
made plans for the Presidency—Van Buren alone succeeding ; 
Wright ‘‘ pulled Polk through” his Presidential campaign ; and 
Fenton, the ‘‘War Governor,” sent thousands of men to the 
front. 

The Senate chamber witnessed not only the rise and the 
downfall of Tweed, but also the bolt of seventeen Senators, in 
1824, that led to the election of John Quincy Adams by the 
House of Representatives, and to the election, instead of 
the appointment, of Presidential electors in the State 
of New York. The Assembly chamber held, in state, 
the last remains of Clinton, Marcy, Clay, and Lincoln. 
In other rooms of the old capitol Hull was tried for 
treason, and Walworth and Kent began to make their 
legal reputations. 

The new capitol, now known simply as the capitol, 
was authorized by a law passed in 1865, The corner- 
stone was laid on June 24th, 1871; and the partially 
completed building was declared to be the capitol and 
formally occupied as such on January 7th, 1879. The 
frontage, toward the east, is three hundred feet and the 
depth four hundred and sixty feet. The walls have an 
average height of over one hundred feet, or twice the 
height of the walls of the old capitol. 

In proportion to its age the present capitol has quite 
as many associations as its predecessors had. Within 
the Senate chamber was started the protest against a 
third term for Grant, in 1880; and it was here that 
Cleveland took the oath of office as Governor, on his 
way tothe Presidency. Cornell, Hill, Flower, Morton, 
and Black took the gubernatorial oath in the Assembly 
chamber. This chamber has also witnessed the stormy 
contest of Conkling and Platt fora re-election to the 
United States Senate in 1881; the deliberations of the 
only constitutional convention whose entire work was ratified by 
the people, in 1894 ; and cordial welcomes to Grant, Depew, Mc 
Kinley, and many others of a national reputation. The execu- 
tive chamber was the place where Hill built what was supposed 
to be the most perfect political machine thet ever existed in the 
State of New York. A tile in the southern corridor, on the first 
floor, marks the spot where the body of Grant reposed in state 
on the way from Mount McGregor to the city of New York. 
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THE NEW CAPITOL.—TPhotograph by Notman. 


The five commissioners of the old capitol served for nearly 
ten years, and they were paid twenty-two dollars each for their 
services. It would be difficult to find just how much has been 
paid, in the aggregate, to the members of the several boards and 
commissions that have had charge of the present capitol, be 
cause there have been many changes since the first commission 
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was named, in 1866. No one has ever charged that any of the 
commissioners secured money otherwise than honestly. There 
have been jobs, however, like the Assembly ceiling, in which 
contractors did not do their duty by the State. The original 
estimate of the cost was four million dollars, but the latest re 
port of the comptroller shows that the cost, down to September 
30th, 1896, was $22,254,023.60—with probably about two million 
dollars more to come. This large expenditure may be traced to 
three principal causes. First, the want of a responsible head. 
Plans have been drawn and work has been ordered, apparently 
without the authority of any one. Second, the departure from 
the original plans, which has led to the tearing down of much 
work that had been done already. Third, the political deals by 
which incompetent and shiftless workmen have been paid far in 
excess of what their work would have brought in the market 
outside. 

As a whole, the three capitols of Albany stand for the history 
of the State of New York for the past hundred years. They 
have housed the executive, legislative, and judicial forces that 
have carried on the commonwealth for that period. Another 
cycle hence the historian may have but one capitol to write 
about : but what shall he write of the hundred ~ears now be- 
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lly Sweetheart’s Fan. 


A FAN of perfumed feathers, 
With Cupid in its down, 

My sweetheart held before her face 
To hide a darkened frown. 

A frown—yes, ’twas a mighty one 
Eyes all flecked with fire ; 

A bosom heaving “mid its lace 
A passion to admire 

The cause? *Twas but a trifle, too 
My sweetheart thought it not 

But what's the dif—a lover's tiff 
Counts but a tiny dot 


We'd danced to Nanon’s waltzes, 
Then stole out in the night 

The seat we took was all alone 
But—neath a Chinese light! 

The air was suave with summer, 
More suasive Dora’s eyes 

Such eyes that fall to drooping, 
At first, at love’s surprise 

She held the fan—’twas just in time 
When, at the feather’s beck 

And Cupid’s smile, I only kissed 
M; sweetheart on the neck ! 

MAIBELLE JUSTICE 


The Cuban Delegation. 


‘*JuntTA” is a well-sounding Spanish word which signifies, 
primarily, a council. When Cuban or Spanish generals hold a 
council of war, that is a junta; and during the last revolution 
(186878) there was a representative body, with headquarters 
in New York, which bore the official designation of the Cuban 
Junta. The present representation, whose business offices are 
located at No. 56 New Street, in this city, is properly styled the 
Cuban Delegation. The head and front of this body of active 
patriots is Mr. Tomas Estrada Palma, chief delegate of the 
revolutionary party, and minister plenipotentiary of the re- 
public of Cuba to the United States. The title of president, 
sometimes prefixed to Mr. Palma’s name, belongs to him by right 
of his having been the chief executive of the republican govern 
ment as organized in the revolution of 1868. That office and title 
to-day are held by Salvador Cisneros, of Puerto Principe. 

The chief lieutenants of President Palma in the work of the 
delegation are: Gonzalo de Quesada, secretary of the Cuban 
revolutionary party, and first secretary of legation of the 
republic of Cuba ; Benjamin J. Guerra, treasurer ; and Hora 
tio S. Rubens, legal counsel. In addition to these regular 
members of the delegation, there are a number « 


f prominent 
New York Cubans who in an ex-officio way devote their serv 
ices to the patriotic cause, and make up the active personnel of 
what is popularly called ‘‘ the Junta.” Among the best-known 
of these gentlemen are: Dr. J. D. Castillo, who holds the offi- 
cial position of assistant secretary of the treasury in the tem- 
porary republican government organized under President Cis- 
neros ; Fidel G. Pierra, chairman of the Cuban press committee 
in New York; Rafael Navarro, one of the chief officers of the 
Cuban army sanitary corps ; and Leon Benoit, who has acted 
as deputy attorney of the delegation. Among the efficient un- 
der-secretaries at the New York headquarters are Messrs. Giber- 
ga, De Moya, and Richard Smith. A weekly journal, La Pa 
tria,is published under the auspices of the delegation, under the 
able editorship of Enrique José Varona, the author of a number 
of philosophical works which occupy a high place in Spanish 
literature. 

Such, in general summary, is the so-called “ Junta” about 
which the Cuban patriots in the United States rally to the aid 
of their struggling brethren in the unhappy isle. It transacts 
the business of the revolutionary party with the outside world, 
and exerts itself to deliver to the armies of Gomez and Maceo 
the material aid which that outside world is willing and eager 
to bestow. The offices in New Street are thronged from morn- 
ing till night with newspaper reporters, people who want to go 
to Cuba, others who have just come from there, and a whole 
push of picturesque Spanish-speaking men and women, who 
may be anything from spies to filibusters. 

The diplomatic responsibilities of the Cuban delegation, both 
here and in Washington, are obviously great. At the national 
capital, a large share of these responsibilities has been borne, 
with consummate tact and grace, by Secretary Quesada, who 
has to make his way against enormous odds socially, on account 
of the high rank and diplomatic associations of the Spanish 
minister, Don Enrique Dupuy de Lome. Sefor Quesada, how 
ever, has not failed to find that social patronage which in 
Washington is so intimately associated with official influence. 
Among his and Cuba’s friends there are Mrs. Cameron, the wife 
of Senator Don Cameron, whose resolution for the recognition 
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of Cuba’s independence lately stirred the country ; Mrs. Lodge, 
wife of the Massachusetts Senator ; and Mrs. Adams, wife of 
the historian and compiler of the report in the Cameron resolu- 
tion. Sefor Quesada has spent much time in Washington, trans- 
lating official papers received from Cuba into English, for 
presentation to the House and Senate committees. When asked, 
recently, if there was any assurance that the revolutionists 
could establish and maintain in Cuba a government any better 
than that administered by Spain, he replied : 

“If a better government is not provided with the achieve- 
ment of Cuban independence, then another revolution will take 
place. We are bound to have our wrongs righted, and count 
upon the United States to help us in the cause.” 


Court=-House Tower. 


PROBABLY one of the most peculiar things of nature is a 
grove of trees growing from the apex of the court-house tower 
at Greensburg, Indi- 
ana. This is the only 
thing of this kind in 
existence, except in 
England, where, on 
the top of the parish- 
church tower, in 
Bicknoller, Somer- 
setshire, is a yew- 
tree, now four feet 
high and still grow- 
ing in a hardy fash- 
ion. It is generally 
believed that the tree 
owes its origin to a 
seed dropped by a 
bird, although some 
claim that it was 
purposely planted in 
the earth and mortar 
between the stones. 
The tree was first 
noticed about eight 
years ago. 

The existence of 
the trees on the 
Greensburg tower, 
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however, is much 
more puzzling, owing to the fact that there are none of their 
species within several miles, and their place of habitation is 
entirely devoid of soil. 

For thirty years trees have been growing on the tower, al- 
though the oldest now standing has not lived through more than 
twenty years 

The building was erected in the early ’sixties. It stands in 
the centre of the public square, on a gradual elevation of per- 
haps ten miles around in the surrounding country, and a grove 
of maples surrounds the famous temple of justice, making one 
of the most beautiful parks to be found in that section. 

Ever since the first tree in this grove made its appearance, 
ample nourishment reached the roots of the beautiful speci- 
mens of the large-toothed aspen (Populus grandidentata) grow- 
ing in the crevices of the tower, which is built principally of 
hewn blocks of limestone. Creeping through the narrow inter- 
stices, between the heavy layers of hard rock, the sprouts con- 
tinued to flourish. Even during the droughts of recent years, 
when all vegetation in the neighborhood was suffering and 
dying, the trees continued to thrive and wave their branches to 
the hot winds, notwithstanding the fact that their abode, devoid 
of moisture, so high in the air, was always hotter in the heated 
season than that of other vegetation, and the large stones would 
be so hot that the birds could not alight upon them. 

Like all of the other trees of this family, which includes the 
willows and poplars, the seeds are very small and clothed with 
a long, silky down. As there are no known trees of this species 
nearer than Kentucky, across the Obio, more than fifty miles 
away, it is supposed the seeds were carried by birds and lodged 
between the rocks, where they naturally propagated in the 
meagre amount of dust and moisture gathered there. 

The first tree appeared on the uppermost part of the tower 
about the year 1866, and soon, to the astonishment of the entire 
town, assumed a speedy growth. About a year after, on a dif- 
ferent part of the tower, a second one was observed to be grow 
ing, while it was followed by another. With the scant moisture, 
and almost devoid of any earthy matter whatever, the roots 
wedged between the stone, their growth continued until the 
largest attained a height of twenty-three feet, and it moved the 
stones considerably. The trees were condemned as a serious 
menace to the structure, and the largest two were removed, 
root and branch. And now, amid the moss and what little 
vegetable matter can cling to the elevated place, others have 
continued to sprout and grow, until the citizens are again afraid 
they will do great damage to the structure. 

ORVILLE H. STEWART. 


How They Fight in Cuba. 


THE Spaniards have repeatedly stated that the Cuban insur- 
gents will not face them in open battle, but retreat after the 
first few volleys have been exchanged, and that their perfect 
knowledge of the country roads and trails enables them to 
escape. 

Nine months’ experience in the field with Generals Gomez, 
Maceo, and Aguirre has given me the opportunity of studying 
the war and of comparing the tactics on both sides. There is much 
truth in the Spanish reports ; but the reasons that compel the 
Cubans to employ their present tactics are carefully omitted. 

The one great object of the Cubans in the field is not so much 
to win by fighting as it is to cripple Spain by draining her re- 
sources. The longer they can hold out without giving battle, 
the more money will be needed to clothe and feed the vast 
Spanish army. The financial condition of Spain is understood 
by every Cuban soldier, and they all fully recognize the im- 
portance of putting their oppressors to as much extra expense 


as possible. 
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The Cuban campaign since Maceo executed his great raid has 
been purely defensive, having for its object the above result. 
Chiefs like Gomez and Maceo have at times assumed the offen- 
sive, but only for a short time. These defensive tactics have 
proved of more benefit to the Cubans than a series of pitched 
battles. The successful working of their plan is demonstrated 
every time that General Weyler asks for re-enforcements 

Next to Maceo’s great campaign in Pinar del Rio, probably 
the most remarkable example of defensive tactics has been those 
employed by General J. M. Aguirre since he assumed command 
of the insurgent forces in the province of Havana. 

Although the other chiefs have succeeded in evading the 
Spaniards as well as Aguirre, yet his proximity to the capital 
makes his campaign of special importance. 

The northern brigade of the province of Havana, under 
Aguirre and Brigadier Cardenas, is divided into two cavalry 
regiments and a company of infantry, numbering in all about 
nine hundred armed men. Their field of operations extends 
from Havana ~@ the west to the limit of the province at Ceiba 
Mocha or the, east, a distance of forty-five miles, and from the 
coast s 4a line dividing the province in the centre. 

In th ritory are stationed about fourteen thousand 
Spanish 4ps, whose sole object is to corner or entrap this 
small Cuba: brigade and force them to a decisive fight. 

The Spaniards hold all the towns, which are strongly fortified 
and have each a permanent garrison of from one hundred to 
three hundred soldiers to protect them from destruction by thé 
Cubans. 

Operating field-columns are stationed at the towns of Guana- 
bacoa, Minas, Jaruco, Aguacate, Ceiba Mocha, Madruga, San 
José de las Lajas and Sta. Maria del Rosario—in all nine columns, 
averaging one thousand men in each. 

The local *‘ guerrilleros” that have been formed recently will 
probably increase the active field force to about ten thousand 
well armed and equipped men. 

The remaining four thousand are scattered in the smaller 
towns and forts, protecting sugar-factories and bridges. 

The railroad is also in possession of the Spaniards, enabling 
them to concentrate their forces at any given point in the dis- 
trict within six hours. With Havana as their base of supplies, 
the Spaniards have all that can be desired from a military 
standpoint. For eleven months they have planned combina- 
tions and surprises for the purpose of entrapping this insignif- 
icant little force of nine hundred Cubans, who are poorly armed 
and often have been without ammunition ; but every time the 
Spaniards have been foiled. 

The Spaniards, despite all reports to the contrary, rarely 
attack unless they are supported by other columns, or are sure 
that they outnumber the enemy. 

The Cubans, through their excellent system of scouts, are 
always well informed of the movements of the enemy, and in 
such case they quietly break camp and march about five miles 
further on, outside of the trap. Occasionally the Spaniards suc- 
ceed in overtaking them and a fight ensues. 

The Cubans generally throw out two companies in skirmish 
line and retreat under its protection ; for as long as there is a 
line to face, the Spaniards will be very cautious about advancing. 

I have seen six men hold a Spanish column of fifteen hundred 
in check for more than an hour, by firing on them from the 
woods. The Spaniards, fearing an ambuscade, would not 
venture into the forest. In fact, this fear of being entrapped 
into an ambush is an important factor in the actual warfare in 
Cuba, and is the real reason why Weyler is having such a hard 
time of it in the Pinar del Rio hills. 

The Cubans, if they should stop to give battle to their enemies 
in the province of Havana, would soon find themselves in a 
serious predicament, as at the first sound of the firing all the 
Spanish columns hurry to the scene, and the chances are that 
their overwhelming numbers would tell in such a case. But by 
retreating rapidly under cover of fire, they soon place them- 
selves beyond reach of pursuit. 

This may be thought to indicate cowardice on the part of the 
Cubans. But by what other name can we characterize the con 
duct of the Spaniards, who permit themselves to be checked by a 
mere handful of poorly ammunitioned men / 

A Spanish soldier always goes into action supplied with one 
hundred and fifty cartridges for his modern Mauser magazine 
rifle, and a reserve supply to 
fall back on. More than 
half the columns also carry 
light mountain artillery. 

A Cuban soldier is lucky, 
indeed, if he can enter the 
fight with nine rounds, and 
I have seen him, time and 













again, rush with enthusiasm 
into the fray when he had 
only three cartridges for his 
old’sightless;Remington rifle. 
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The actual campaign in Pinar del Rio, where forty thousand 
Spaniards are trying to entrap six thousand Cubans, is sufficient 
evidence. 

In the month of January, last year, while General Maceo was 
crossing the Mayabeque River, in the province of Havana, his 
movements were in plain sight of a large Spanish force stationed 
at thesugar-factory at La Teresa for the express purpose of inter- 
cepting him. Not a move was made by the Spanish general in 
execution of his orders. While crossing the same bridge two 
months later, General Maceo recalled the circumstance to mem- 
ory and told me if the Spaniards had tried to intercept him they 
would have succeeded, and his subsequent invasion of Pinar del 
Rio would have been thwarted. 

Probably the most notorious of the Spanish chiefs who refuse 
a fight is the present military commander of Guanabacoa 
(Colonel Fondevilla). This protégé and rival of Weyler in in- 
iquity was in command of an operating column stationed at 
Las Minas, ten miles from Havana. He persistently refused a 
fight with the forces under Aguirre, but would systematically 
murder poor defenseless farmers, and then turn in glowing 
accounts of victories. While in that section of the country I 
obtained the signed affidavits of more than fifty persons who 
had seen members of their families cruelly butchered at this 
monster’s orders. Owing to the removal of a large number of 
families into the towns, I was unable to fully investigate all the 
crimes laid at his door, but Iam morally convinced that he has 
caused to be put to death more than two hundred peaceable 
farmers in the district of Las Minas. His services have been 
duly rewarded by his patron. He has been promoted to a 
coloneley, and given free license in the town across the bay 
from Havana. 

As long as the Cubans pursue their present tactics Spain can 
never put down the insurrection. More men are sent to the 
hospital, and from there to the cemetery, by the long, arduous 
marches under a tropical sun, than are killed or wounded ia 
battle. But as soon as the Cubans receive sufficient arms and 
ammunition they are perfectly able to fight out their independ- 
ence with their own military forces. 

GEORGE BRONSON REA. 


A Lesson from Africa. . 


SOMETIMES valuable information about ourselves comes from 
unexpected sources. Here issomething interesting about Amer- 
ican baking powders all the way from Africa: 


‘*Rev. Bishop William Taylor, for several years Methodist 
Bishop of Africa, says that the red label of the Royal Baking 
Powder, so familiar to every housekeeper in America, is quite 
as well known and the powder as highly prized in every part of 
that continent to which civilization has extended. The Royal 
Baking Powder was taken to South Africa a great many years 
ago by Mrs. Robinson, a missionary. But its use soon spread 
beyond the missions, and it came to be regarded as a necessity 
by all classes. It was found particularly valuable in the mines 
and upon the ranches, and frequently sold at interior stations 
for a dollar a pound. Especially has it conduced to the comfort 
and health of the missionaries, who would find bread-making a 
sorry business without it. 

‘* Another interesting fact is that no other baking powder 
will stand service in that country. Rev. Ross Taylor, the agent 
for African missions, says: ‘During the past ten years we 
have shipped Koyal Baking Powder regularly to our African 
missions, and for the last four years to the exclusion of all other 
brands, because of the testimony of our missionaries that it 
maintains its strength, freshness, and purity in the tropical 
climate, which others do not. For instance, the superintendent 
of our mission in Angola, a work that is financially maintained 
on commercial lines, reported that he could not hold his trade 
with anything else but the Royal. We are using it in forty 
mission stations in Africa.’ 

‘*Here is a suggestive fact of value to American housekeep- 
ers. Though the presence of this keeping quality in the Royal 
and the lack of it in other powders is developed more conspicu- 
ously in the hot, moist climate of Africa, it exists in the Royal 
and is deficient in the others as they are sold in this country in 
exactly the same ratio. This natural test demonstrates more 
forcibly than a chemical analysis could the wide difference that 
exists between the different baking powders in their combina- 
tion and actual practical value. The maintenance of its strength 
and freshness under all climatic conditions is evidence that the 
Royai Powder is more accurately made and composed of purer 
and better ingredients. Such a powder only will give uniform 
results in perfect foods and prove of the greatest economy in the 
saving of flour, butter, and other articles used in their produc- 


tion.”— New York Christian Advocate. 


The great popularity and iW 
general use of the Royal Wi 
Baking Powder attest its 
superiority. 
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I have stated that the 
Spaniards will not attack 
the Cubans unless they are 
sure of outnumbering them. 
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PHIL MAY, ARTIST AND 


7 T would be difficult 
to conceive of a 
more striking con- 

trast in pictorial indi- 

vidualities than that 
afforded by the late 

George Du Maurier 

and his successor on 

Punch, the exuberant 

and vivid Phil May. 

Yet, however incon- 

gruous the latter’s 

work may at first ap- 
pear in the conserva- 
tive pages where we 
had been accustomed to enjoy the inimitable polished satire of 
his predecessor, it must be admitted that May, and not Du 

Maurier, is the true scion of the race of humorous draughtsmen 

made illustrious by Cruikshank and Leech. Du Maurier was 

an exotic; May is British to the very marrow of his bones. 

The talent of Du Maurier was in a large sense literary ; that 

of May is primarily graphic. If a literary simile may be per- 

mitted, one was a Thackeray, the other is a Dickens. 

Phil May is still a young man, but his drawings have a world- 
wide vogue. For a dozen years past, at least, they have been 
conspicuous in the English illustrated periodicals, notably St. 
Stephen’s Review ; and the reputation thus acquired has grad- 
ually crystallized into fame. Three years ago Mr. May made a 
tour of the world, via New York and Chicago. En passant 
here he met his great American contemporary, the late Bern- 





PHIL MAY, DRAWN BY PHIL MAY. 






hard Gillam, and a warm personal friendship sprang 
up between the two artists. At that time LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY had the honor of introducing the English 
“‘ caricaturist,” as he was then called, to the American 
public, in a number of sketches made expressly for this 
paper, and which will be remembered as highly charac- 
teristic specimens of his work. 

The style of Phil May is so peculiarly individual 
that his work needs no signature to identify it. His 
pictures look like what they are, in many cases—first 
draughts, done straight away in pen-and-ink from the 
model or the real-life subject that has attracted the 
artist’s fancy. The gain in freshness and animation by 
this method of working is obvious, but it requires ex- 
ceptional mechanical facility as well as technical knowl- 
edge. These qualities Mr. May has assiduously culti- 
vated, and developed to a degree that only a practiced 
observer of his work can fully appreciate. In addition 
to his accuracy of touch and line, he gets into his pict- 
ures an amount of ‘‘color,” a wealth of tints and sug- 
gestion of values, that distinguishes him among his 
black-and-white contemporaries. 

It is, of course, the humorous side of life that Phil 
May accentuates ; but his humor is founded on sin- 
cerity, clean and wholesome in its taste of selection, 
often sympathetic and tender in sentiment. 

The characteristic sketches presented herewith are 
reproduced, by courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Mac- 
millan, from Phil May’s latest book. From the dedica- 
tion, to a fellow-artist, is taken the annexed auto-por- 
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trait of Mr. May himself. The volume consists of fifty 
original pen-and-ink drawings of ‘*‘ Gutter-snipes,” the 
gutter-snipe being the London slum-child, whom May 
depicts with unflagging zest and humor. ‘ Water- 
works” is in his most rollicking mood ; while ‘ ’Orri- 
ble and Re-voltin’ Details!” is a thrust at the sensa- 
tional newspaper of the day, not peculiar to London. 

May’s intimacy with the London street types whom 
he so felicitously pictures is living and personal. He 
fraternizes with them, a character among characters. 
When Truthful James L. Ford, our great American 
serio-comic writer, was in London last summer, he cir- 
culated about the city under the congenial guidance of 
the artist. On one occasion, as they hailed a cab, they 
were surrounded by a small mob of those street, nomads 
who never miss the slightest pretext for levying contri- 
bution upon the passing bourgeois. They capered about 
the two gentlemen, making great ado as if to help them 
safely into the vehicle, while in reality doing nothing 
but obstructing the way, and furnishing a living tab- 
leau of pertinacious importunity. Phil May tossed one 
of them a sixpence. 

‘““Why throw away your money, May?” protested 
Ford. ‘ That’s the way you spoil the town.” 

‘* Not at all, my dear fellow,” replied the insouciant 
May, as the cab rattled off. ‘‘ He was honestly entitled 
to that tip—he touched one of the wheels, you know.” 

There is an anecdote afloat in English ‘‘ humorous” 
circles, to the effect that a Royal Academician, in con- 
versation with Whistler, the painter, asked in specula- 
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ORRIBLE AND RE-VolTIN' DETAILS, SIR! 
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tive mood, ‘‘ What may be the future of British art ?’? And the 
irrepressible one answered, ‘* Phil May.” 

Knowing the prolific genius of Phil May, we may reason- 
ably assume that the ever- welcome supply of these supple- 
mentary book - portfolios of his will not cease as a result of 
his new and distinguished engagement. For, as Du Maurier 
once remarked, ‘‘ Man cannot live by Punch alone.” 

HENRY TYRRELL. 
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FROM “GUTTER-SNIPES,” BY PHIL MAY.—BY COURTESY OF MACMILLAN & CO. 
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A favorite exercising-ground of crack cavalry regiments of the Italian army is at Tor di Quinto, 
on the Campagna, « short distance outside the walls of Rome. 
MILITARY EQUITATION IN ITALY. —lIl/ustrazione Italiana. 





This photograph illustrates the show-feats performed by Italian cavalry officers 
in the exercises at Tor di Quinto, above mentioned. 
A HAZARDOUS DESCENT.—Illustrazione Italiana. 
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The Street of the Tombs, shown in this photographic view, is the route leading through the 
cemetery of the buried city. This necropolis was kuown to the Romans as Augusta Felix 
RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT POMPELI.—Jllustrated London News. 
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; This picture. drawn by Melton Prior, shows Prince Alexander of Teck bringing re-enforcements The contrasts of splendor and poverty are sharply accentuated in the gay 
| to the British troops at the siege of the Matabili King Wedza’s stronghold French capital. The drawing by Amato represents this in a characteristic street 
A BRUSH WITH THE NATIVES IN RHODESIA, SOUTH AFRICA,—JIlustrated London News, scene, which explaius itself. 
LUXURY AND MISERY OF PARIS.—L’//lustration, 
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THE FAMOUS FLORIDA LIMITED. 


THE ScHEDULE WILL BE THE Most CONVENIENT 
EVER IN OPERATION BETWEEN THE NORTH AND 
JACKSONVILLE AND ST. AUGUSTINE 


On January the 18th, the Southern Railway and the 
Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad will inau 
gurate the Famous Fk ya Limited for 1897. From 
description given by Mr. L. Adams, General East- 
ern Agent, the Limited sstit be one of the finest that 
has ever run between the North andthe South. It will 
be a solid Pullman train, vestibuled from end to end, 
and its appointments will be as luxurious and com 
plete as they can be made. From the dining-car in 


the front, through the compartment and drawing- 
room sleeping-cars to the library and observation- 
car on the rear, every modern convenience and ar 


rangement that will contribute to tne comfort of the 
traveler will be found. The schedule will, however, 
be the greatest drawing-card, as for several years 
past the Limited trains for Florida have been sched- 
uled to reach Jacksonville and St. Augustine after 
nightfall. This was a source of mconvenience to so 
many that the Southern Railway and Florida Cen- 
tral and Peninsular Railroad have arranged to op- 
erate the Famous Florida Limited on new and im 
proved schedule. leaving New York at 12.10 noon, 


Philadelphia at 2.36 p. w., Baltimore at 5 p. m., and 
Washington 6.10 p. m., daily, except Sunday, arriving 
in Savannah 11.22 a. m., Jacksonville 3.30 p. w., and 


St. Augustine at 4.30 p. m. the following day. In 
addition to this supe rb train, the Southern Railway, 
and the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad 
operate two additional fast trains, with through 
sleeping-cars, leaving New York at 4.30 Pp. m. and 
12.15 midnight; Washington 10.43 p. m. and 11.15 
A. M., arriving in Jacksonville at 9 p.m. and 9a. mM. 
respectively, both trains making connections for all 
points in the State of Florida 

Send for descriptive literature of 


the ‘Sunny 


South” to Mr. J. L. Adams, General Eastern Agent, 
Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad, 353 Broad 
way, New York. 


AT the exhibition of the California Fruit-Growers’ 
Association, at Chicago, the Suhmer Pianos were 
chosen in preference to all other makes, thus again 
showing the high estimation in which these popular 
instruments are held by the public. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE, Broadway and 30th St. 


y’ 
DAL Evenings at 8:15. Matinees at 2 


and the reappearance of as 5 c 
THE GEISHA «...ADA REHAN 
KK OStE® & BIAL’S 

Only Music Hall in America. 
Until 
January 16th YVETTE GUILBERT | 
and Great Vaudeville Sta 
JANUARY 18TH, LA BELLE ‘OTERO. 


‘ve, THEATRE 


2 = ek 
BEGINNING MONDAY 


Evenings 8.15. 
Only Mat. Saturd: ay. 
Prop’r. and Manager. 
WM. 
H , 
in "Martha Morton’s new 
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A FOOL OF FORTUNE. 





THe best regulator of digestive organs is Dr. Sie- 
gert’s genuine Angostura Bitte TS. 


Mrs. 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrha@a. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


DoBBINs’s Floating-Borax Soap contains all the good 
properties of Dobbins’s Electric. combined with those 
of the best floating soap. No chapped hands where 
this soap is used. Same price as adulterated soaps 
without borax. Red wrapper 


THERE are other bitters cailed Angostura, but there's 
only one genuine original Angostura—that’s Abbott's 
Druggists, grocers, wine merchants 


FREE TO BALD HEADS, 


WE will mail on application, free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases 
Dispensary, 


Address Altenheim Medical 


Dep't E. A., Box 779, Cincinnati. Ohio 






UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fil! positions 
under the government. CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held inevery State. More 
than 6,000 appointments willbe made 
this year. Information about Postals.Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and plac es of exami- 
nations, etc., free if you address Division L. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D, C, 


hited 


; > White Shirts 


— unlaun- 
> 5 for 
men and 
boys, at 


63 Cents 
Our justly 
celebrated 
“Great 
Wonder” 
White Shirt, 
at this price, is one 
of the greatest offe:- 
ings ever Itis 
made of excellent fe | 

white muslin and 

has an all-linen bosom, fits accurately ® 
and launders perfectly. Send size of # 
collar worn. The price—63 cents— # 
includes cost of mailing. Money # 
® refunded, if desired. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
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PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
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TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLO 


| for Ladies’ 
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4 PISO” : CURE FOR 


5 LL ELSE FAIL 
Best Couch cael Tastes Good. Use 
” intime. Soild by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 
It will remove irri- 
tations, pimples, im- 


purities, clean the 
scalp, beautity the OQ 


skin 
and GONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


com- 
(Persian Healing) 












plexion, 
as well 
as being a most de- 
lightful soap tor the 
every dav toilet and 
bath, 

Sold by druggists. 


000 








A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, | 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Parig, 
Sold by all Druggists, 


Jbenold 
Constable ole 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Swiss, Nainsook and Cambric 


Embroidered Allovers, 
Bands and Edgings. 


Openwork and Embroidered Cottons 
and Children’s ('nder- 


wear. Novelties specially prepared 


for Children’s Dresses. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


Broadway R; 9th 5. 


NEW YORK. 








Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 



















A home product 
which Americans 
are espectelly 
proud of. 


8, 
8INDI4yva YOI 


'One that vte 
fects the high= 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 
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gue 


Address, 


Pleasant 
Valley 
Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futton Street anv 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure 
Uicerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, We, and 

WILLIAMS M’'F’G CO., Cleveland, O 





Blind, 


nothing else 
$1.00 per box 


AS A MATTER OF COURSE, 


Vistror—" I don’t like the looks of this place. 
Your town is small and your cemetery is arge. 
Besides, I have met three funerals already.” 

Native—* Oh, that’s nothing, sir. You see, 
this is a health resort.” 
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AN AWFUL SUFFERER. 

Ir there is any disease which is awfui in its effects 
upon the sufferer, that disease is Asthma. Suffocat- 
ing, gasping for air, and sitting up, perhaps for weeks, 
in an agony of despair, weary, woro, and helpless 
such is the life of one who is afflicted with Asthma in 
its worst form. An explorer on the Congo River, in 
Darkest Africa, some years ago discovered a never- 
failing cure in the Kola Plant. And now, all over 
Europe, physicians are indorsing and prescribing the 
Kola Compound as the only constitutional cure for 
Asthma. There are seven thousand recorded cures 
within three months. Many sufferers give grateful 
testimony of the curative powers of this remarka 
ble plant. Mr. Wilson P. Moulton, a leading carriage 
manufacturer of Providence, Rhode Island, testifies 
that it cured him of Asthma of twenty-three years’ 
standing. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, editor of the Farmers’ 
Magazine, of Washington, D. C.,and Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, West Virginia, give similar testimony, 
the latter stating that he had suffered from Asthma for 
nearly fifty years, and was promptly cured by the use 
of the Kola Plant Many others speak in similar terms 
of this new botanic curative. So sure are the import 
ers of Kola of the fact that it cannot fail to cure, that 
they are sending out large trial cases free to any suf- 
ferer who makes the request. For the benefit of onr 
readers who may be afflicted, we cheerfully give the 


address of the importing company who have given this | 


Address Kola Importing 
New York, and they 
free by mail, and pre- 


great boon to humanity. 
Company, No. 1166 Broadway, 
will send you a large trial case, 
paid 

BALLAD OF CLUB COCK 
TAILS. 


TELL me where, in what land of shade, 
Dwells young Bacchus, the god of wine % 
Let him hearken and heed to this song I've 
In praise of his Club Cocktails divine. 
Smooth as velvet and superfine, 
Nectar ambrosial, all ready-made ; 
To tell of their taste—ah! language fa:ls 
Tho’ I try my best in these songs of mine, 
I can't do justice to Club Cocktails ! 


A JOYOUS 


made 


Where is the liquor that can compete 

With them for aroma and mellow blend * 
Clear as to color and dry or sweet ; 
To the connoisseur’s taste complete 

A proper bumper to pledge a friend, 
A health at parting or a toast to greet. 

A drink for all seasons, but what avails ? 
Though I sung their praises until the end, 

I can’t do justice to Club Cocktails ! 

ENVOI. 

Prince, it is true. But still allow— 

Tho’ to tell their virtues thy poet fails 
Yet, had he a bottle open now 

He could do justice to Clnb Cocktails ! 


FRANCOIS VILLON, JR. 


HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 
w= RYE. 


The American Gentleman’s 

DRINK. 

FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND 
MEDICINAL USE. 


THE 
BEST 
WHISKEY 


IN AMERICA 






10 
YEARS | 
Wee \ OLD. 


Batim one RYE Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
Wri nna wan & 50M To ladies obliged to use a stimulant 
BALTIMORE it is recommended because of its 

Absolute Purity, Gentle Mellow 
and Great re 
Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobt 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


OCCULT FORCES, 30c. Some secrets of suc 
130 pages, 10c. Prof. Anderson, W. L. 17, Ma 
Temple, Chicago 


cess, 


sonic 


(Bathory 
REVELSTOCK 


MANUFACTURER 
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i by Beautiful Women 


Everywhere 
O47/(. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, 


A FORTUNE 
IN INVENTIONS. 


The best investment, safer than operations in real estate 
or stocks, isin good inventions. Weoffer shares in first-class 
patents from $5 to $25 and send full description and copy of 
patent on applic ation Ask for our circular 

American Patent Exploring Co., Limited 


130 Fulton St., Fulton Building, New York. 


and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free ofcharge. 
Prof,.F owler, Moodus,Conn. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


AS. 


ADVER 


comimene 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE 
TISEMENT IN THE “CITY RECORD, 
ing on the 24th day of December, 1806, and continu 
ing therein consecutively for nine (9) days there 
after, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court of 
the assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
TITLE to the following-named avenue in the Twenty 


third and Twenty-fourth Wards: PROSPECT AVE 
NUE, from Crotona Park, south, to Boston Road. 


ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptrol 
ler’s Office, Dec ember 20th, 1896. 


BiG FOUR ROUTE 


WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
POINTS. 


Through Bleeping Cars from 
New York and Boston to Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and St. Louis 
—ViA— 


Boston & Aipeny R. R., New York Central to Buffalo, 
.S.&M 6. My, to Cleveland, Big Four Route 
to Destination. 


ELEGANT CONNECTIONS 
With all Trunk Lines in New York and New 
England. Ask for Tickets via BIG FOUR ROUTE. 

E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BIG FOUR ROUTE, CINCINNATI, O. 
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as the finest, most delicately perfumed 

and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 

Always ask for and insist upon having 
White Rose Transparent 
Glycerine Soap. 


NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS 


Send 15 cents in stamps 
for sample cake. 


GIBBS & WAGSTAFF NY 





CALIFORNIA 


If you are going there 


by all means inquire about the Burlington 
Route Personally Conducted Excursions to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, which leave 
Chicago every Wednesday with a Pullman 
Palace Tourist Car through to destination. 
is via Denver, the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway (Scenic Line) and Salt 
Lake City. The fitted with car- 
pets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, 
blankets, bed linen, berth curtains, toilet 
rooms, heat and light, in fact, all the 
conveniences of a standard Pullman Palace 
car ; they lack only some of the expensive 
finish of the 
express trains, while the cost per berth is 
only about one-third ('4) of the 

Write for full particulars to T. 
Excursion Manager, C. B. & Q. R. R., 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


The route 


cars are 
and, 


Pullmans run on the limited 


price. 
A. GRADY, 
211 


LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


DE APN ESS.#.H£40 Noises curco, 


as glasses wey so) PAI N. Whispers heard. 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. Y¥., for Book aod Proofs FREE 





ON THE RIALTO. 

JonanH Hamratr— ‘I’ve just signed with 
Kosterbial’s—going to do my turn of imitating 
freaks and eccentric characters.” 

Saloon-keeper- Why don’t you start 
with an imitation of an actor paving off his slate 


** Good ! 


account ?” 








Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 

favorite of the refined 
Artist tusical public 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK 
CAUTION-- 


The buying public will please not confound the genuine _-f)_ HE 
Piano with one of a similar sounding name of a Cheap grade. S 0 H M-E-R 
THE ‘“SOHMER’”’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 
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AMODERN LIMITED TRAIN TO 
~_AND FROM ALL THE LARGE CITIESIN 
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> D. MILLER, T. C.Purpy, JAMES BARKER. 
4 TRAFFIC MANAGER V. PREST & GENL MANAGER GENL PASSENGER BTICKET AGT rg 
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in material and workmanship; thatis what 


rune 


we give you. No bicycle perfect without 
it. No bicycle has it except the Syracuse. 
Makers :__&Syracuse Cycle Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Send this *‘ad.”’ and roc. , 
in stamps and we will 
mail you ¥% |b. of any 
kind of Tea you may se- 
lect. The best imported. 
Good Teas and Coffees, 
2sc. per Ib. We will 
send 5 pounds of FINE | 


FAMILY TEAS = receipt of this ‘ad.’’ and $2.00. 
This is a special offer. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289. 


A RARE CHANCE. 


The owner of a tract of forty acres, north of and in 











line of New York City’s growth, has authorized me to | 
dispose of it. Ripe for subdivision into high-grade villa | 
plots, or would make an ideal country-seat. Price, 6),- | | 
ooo, Other property might be accepted in part pay 


ment, or terms to suit. For further information address 


J. W. Doolittle, 171 Broadway, New York. 
Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2.FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘‘Asmall bunch of the most fragrant of blos- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love." Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field, Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been maaufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
niittee tocreate a fund to build the Monument 
end to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 





The Favorite Route of Business and 
Pleasure Travel between 


EAST, WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


THE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS ove- this line 
have elegant Palace and Sleeping Cars between 
New York, Boston, Kingston, Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, to 

amilton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, without change. 





For tickets, time-tables, and full information apply to 
any Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
or address 


C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 


No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, 





New York 





Rater wtae Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoInTED pens are | 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Luxurious Writing! 








al 20 per box of 1 gross Assorted sauiple box of 24 pens for 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 

H. BainspripGe & Co., 99 William St., New York 
J. B. Lippincorr & Co., 715 Market St. Philadelphia 


Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St., Boston 
A.S. McCiure & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Brown Bros., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto 
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“Swi DENTISTS OF DISTINCTION “OQgovzes2. 
70 PRESERVE. have recommended Sozodont ; all leading Drug- THE TEETH. 


















gists sell it. If unable to obtain it from your 
Druggist, send 75 cents, the regular retail price, 
for complete package (large bottle of liquid Soze- 
dont and box of Sozodont Powder) by express or 
mail, carriage prepaid in the U.S. or Canada; or 
same and 4-0z. cake of Sozoderma Soap ( for the 
complexion) for $1. Address, HALL & RUCKEL, 
Proprietors, 215 Washington St., New York City. 











Don’t buy any Typewriter 


( Some one else says it’s Good. 
' Some one claims it’s the Best. 
| It’s the Oldest out. 

‘It has Visible Writing. 


Or any such reason. 





Because . 








Cet one on Ten Days’ Trial. 
Prove its Worth. See who sell it. 
What they agree to do. 


IF IT SUITS YOU, BUY IT. 


THE DAUGHERTY TYPEWRITER CO., 
_P. 0. Box 14, _KITTANNING, PA. 


$ With a Year’s 
Subscription 


to LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY. 


A Machine that TALKS 


Why pay $100 cash for a Talking Machine, when 
a responsible publishing house makes the un- 
paralleled offer of $7.00 for such a Machine ?-— 
one that is second to none. With this Machine 











Is Gavel’ asa eecellietis. 


The Weekly, under its new management, is considered 
the best illustrated periodical of the kind in America. 


ml DO YOU WANT A TALKING MACHINE ? 


Because it Talks Talk. 
Because it Sings Beautifully. 





Better than most. As good as the best 


If $100 machines talk like Ingersoll, play like 
Joseffvy, and sing like Patti, our Echo- 
phone talks like Chauncey M. Depew, 
plays like Paderewski, and sings like 
de Reszké, and all that for $7. oo, 


with a year’s subse — to the ae 


, 
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popular Leslie’s Weekly. 
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The ECHO- 


PHONE When ordering, 
requires no state the style of 
° record wanted 

battery ; and it will be sent 


free. We will furnish 
additional records for 
tifty cents each 


10 Fifth Ave., New York. 


no electricity. 
Wind the spring— 
that is all. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 











or ents 2nd this Coupon will buy you one 
TALKING-MACHINE Forty C TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 
RECORD-COUPON Regular price Fifty Cents. 
NAME, 
ADDRESS, 
STATE, 








Southwestern Limited. 


BEST TRAIN FOR 
CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS. 


Daily by the New York Central. 



































The tender skin of ine 
fants and children 


V 
OAP should come in cons 
“8 


tact with only the 
purest of pete se 


& a 9944 cope” cent Pure 
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It has been said that cial’ is the homage which vice pays 
to virtue. Such is the case with the host of imitations of 


| All M's 
C O j S Plaste rs 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. See: 


5 | 
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GAYLUSH (attacked by thugs at two a.m.)—“‘ (Hic) Hol’on, M’ria! ’Sh all righ’ (hic). F’give | 
me thish time, M’ria (hic), Buy y’ new hat t’ “morrer, Mria (hic). 












BEARScPALM 
ForPURITY ano EXCELLENCE, 
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MARIAN! WINE- THE IDEA. FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


“IT IS EXQUISITE IN TASTE—VIN MARIANI—IT IS HEALTH—THE ELIXIR 




























OF LIFE.’’ 
EXTRACT IT CANNOT DE ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
oF IMPROVED 
BEEF. E SHAE t rp ) Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
1K ps. EST of al Lonvow! 230 Osferd Se” 62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. _Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 
e MHOIC all Who can think 
[ | SMOKING TOBACCO EARL & WILSON’S. ANTED—AN IDEA, some siinpie thing 
* This famous product has stood the F | © , © we Maes LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS | Your Teas They 1uay Dring you wealth, Write 
test of over 30 years and is still 4 WINE . “ARE THE BEST” wnt Oe atent Attorneys, 
b unapproached in quality, fine fla- $ , \ SS Z, 2 oz. Trial Packa Y FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ail Bvinventious wanted. their $1800 prize offer and list 
vor and popularity. 7 > SY Post paid fer25 CO. fi é : 4 — 
It is the original, as invented by \ eb 
§ the great chemist, Justus von Lie- $ Y} Send l0c.in a , THE 
big. All other kinds came later A= for pair of é 
} and are, practically, imitations. g | Uf PRUDENTIAL 
Ask for = | 72 CELLULOID ! 
Liebig COMPANY'S Extract of Beef | WAIST OUNTERS z HAS THE 
with this signature . 4 MARBURG BROS gE STRENGTH OF 
and see that you get it. + 























AIRE cas 
“A perfect type of the highest order 


ot excellence in manutacture.” ARE INDULGED IN 


WalterBareraas} \) (~) a cs 
Goat) 5 ym InITORD 


TIRES 








, Cocoa 7 


\ Absolutely Pure. 
























































| Delicious. THE HARTFORD RLBBER WORKS (0 
) Nutritious. HARTFORD. CONN. 
BRANCHES. 
cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP | NEW YORK (HICAGO BOSTON 
Be sure that you get the PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO 
genuine article, made at = es 
. ’ , 
DORCHESTER, MASS., Matchless in Every Feature! 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. ALIFORNIA 
Established 1780, € 
= Three tours to California and the Pacific 
. soemnantes “a ——— The Massive Building Pictured Above is Owned on i asled by 
: The New Models : PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
: ms we = Four weeks to nine months on the Pacific Coast. e ru e n ‘ a 
7 = | Special Pullman Vestibule Trains will leave New 
= Rem { ngton : Li, MN bar somanty had oe 24, R NCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2 2 an arch 27 7. (Boston one day earlier INSU A ¥ - . 
—_ Standard “my | MAGNIFICENT WINTER OUTINGS As its Home Office, at Newark, New Jersey 
of the highest grade in every particular. : 9 9 9 
‘ enh) Bad iret. tour. hia, | From which is conducted its vast business of Life Insurance for Men, Women and Children 
Typewriter Teeth etaatee dant San’ hea, ge oem JOHN F, DRYDEN, President. 
For itineraries and all information of California, — 
j embody the prac- HR Sy ee 
5 tical experience of years, and the guar- = York ; 205 Washington St., Boston ; 789 Broad St., 
s antee ofa long- -established reputation. = ro _ ." A <5 iph — W. Boyd, Ass't Gen’l Pass. 
: . wae s gent, Philadelphi 
: MANY VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. : 
z WYCKOPF, SEAMAN® & BENEDICT, = Qe LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
; roadway, New York. | H SO ee 
: "— : ae ee | BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. 








JUSTLY Ww Ho KER’ CHOCOLATES Ei ‘BESr” 
FAMOUS COCcOAS cose PRINTED ON 2 





